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REVIEW OF THE WEEE. 

} io canvass in Virginia has been begun by a speech of the 

Democratic candidate for Governor, Captain McKinney, at 
Charlottesville, on Monday evening, in which, so far as we can see 
from the published abstracts, he did not make a strong impres- 
sion. Mr. Langston, the colored leader, whom General Mahone 
kept out of Congress by running a third candidate against him 
last November, has published a letter announcing his purpose to 
advocate Mahone’s election, while Major Yost, in his paper, the 
Valley Virginian of Staunton, declares that he is “not willing 
that one man shail hold the Republican Party in Virginia in his 
clutch, to do with it as he may please, to control all of its inter- 
ests, State and national, and enthrone himself as absolute ruler 
and dictator,” and that therefore he “ cannot and will not support 
General Mahone for Governor.” 

It must be remembered that even with the division of the Re- 
publicans last year, the electors in Virginia were only awarded 
to Mr. Cleveland by a majority of 1,539. The State is therefore 
evenly balanced, presuming that the conditions of the election 
this year are to be no more unfair than in 1888, and it is easy to 
see why the Democrats are thoroughly alarmed. If their canvass 
is to be made upon the line of race prejudice, appealing to the 
fears of the whites against the blacks, it will be deprived, of course, 
of any claim to the sympathy of northern Republicans. Even in 
the ‘‘ Southside” counties, where the negroes are in the majority, 
there is no excuse for making the political issues in that way. 
Otherwise, as we explained a week ago, the candidacy of Mahone 
is a piece of buccaneering politics, without any claim whatever on 
those who hope to see national affairs taken out of the clutch of 
political adventurers, 





THE election for a Representative from the Third district of 
Louisiana, on Tuesday, resulted in the choice of a Democrat, Mr. 
Price, to fill the existing vacancy. The election appears to have 
been comparatively quiet, the reported disorder being only one 
Republican marshal shot, and it is possible that some small part 
of Mr. Price’s majority, (reported at about 8,000), is an honest 
transcript of the voters’ ballots. The visits of the Northern Re- 
publican Congressmen, Mr. Rowell and his associates, seem to have 
made no very great impression on the result, unless we credit 
them with preventing the majority being marked up any higher 
than it is. Obviously, it is the policy of the Democrats to hold 
their strength in the House to the highest possible mark, and so to 
check and baffle the efforts of the Republicans to produce any ef- 
fective legislation. That they would permit the loss of a seat any- 
where in the South was a presumption not in accord with experi- 
ence. ‘ Elections” in three-fourths of the Congressional districts 
below the Potomac river are merely names, and represent no real 
choice of the people. 





In Pennsylvania, Wednesday, the Democrats held their con- 
vention, nominated a candidate for State Treasurer, and passed 
resolutions. Their candidate is Mr. E. A. Bigler, of Clearfield 
county, a son of the ex-Governor and ex-U. S. Senator of that 
name. He is described as a man of courage and honesty, quali- 
ties very necessary in the State Treasury, as the people of Penn- 
sylvania have good reason to know. The convention is said to 
have been quiet, if not dull, but it seems to have been a fairly 
representative body, and to have been led rather than ordered, in 
which particular it stands out in a pleasing light compared with 
the gathering of Mr. Quay’s heelers, the other day. The resolu- 
tions are emphatic in endorsing the St. Louis platform, commend- 
ing Mr, Cleveland’s course, demanding free import of raw mate- 








rials, and declaring that Trusts are the outcome of the Tariff,— 
all of which may give great pleasure to Mr. William L. Scott, and 
sweet solace to the Free Trade editorial writers on the Record, 
but are wanting both in economic truth and political wisdom. If 
Mr. Bigler is to be the Treasurer of Pennsylvania it will be in 
spite of, not because of, such declarations, A more pertinent and 
better justified resolution is this: 

“We hold the Republican party responsible for the notorious corrup- 
tions which have for many years prevailed in the management of the State 
Treasury, for the system of depositing loans without interest, enriching fa- 
vorites of the Ring by the use of the public money, and for the flagrant 
violation of law by the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, and we pledge 
the faith of the Democratic party that the candidate this day nominated 
will, if elected, reform these wrongs.” 





SoME signs of political courage and integrity appear in various 
parts of the State. In Berks county a judge, now on the bench, 
who appealed for a reélection, and made a most scandalous politi- 
cal canvass to secure his party’s nomination, has been beaten and 
a candidate is named, (by the majority party) who has a high 
standing at the bar. In Lancaster, a rally of those who were among 
Mr. Cameron’s following in the days when he was an active 
leader, has defeated a movement intended to add that county to 
the Quay system, through the control of the party machinery, Mr. 
Quay’s candidate for Chairman of the County Committee being 
beaten by a small margin. In Schuylkill there has been a fierce 
contest between the Quay and old Cameronian factions, with the 
advantage apparently a trifle in favor of the former for the present, 
but the struggle ready for renewal any appropriate time. In 
Delaware county, there has been an earnest struggle for the suc- 
cessorship to Mr. Cooper’s place in the State Senate, and the pa- 
pers report the result as ‘‘an anti-Ring triumph,” Mr. Cooper’s 
friends and their candidate being beaten. We have no confident 
expectation of the public interests being advanced by mere fac- 
tional contests such as these, but at least they indicate that the 
political waters are not all stagnated, and that there are some men 
with enough spirit to act otherwise than as Mr. Quay chooses to 
order. 





THE meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at Toronto, brought up the discussion of Com- 
mercial Union in the Economic Section. Major Hill, who presided 
in this section, made an address opposing the proposal on the 
assumption that Canada would not adopt Free Trade with the 
United States and retain a protective Tariff towards England. 
He as a Protectionist therefore opposed any proposal to create in 
Canada a leak by which European merchandise would flow into 
America to the ruin of our interests, manufacturing and other. 
If Major Hill be right in his premises, there is nothing more to be 
said. Certainly no American would agree to enter any such jug- 
handled arrangement as he described. But it also is to be said 
that a goodly number of Canadians have declared that Canadian 
interests and not British are to control the conduct of the Do- 
minion in this matter. And some of the organs of English opinion 
have spoken of the plan of a common Tariff for America and 
Canada as an exceedingly desirable arrangement, to which Eng- 
land would have no right to object. 

It is pleasant to see that Major Hill left nobody in doubt as 
to his sentiments on the Tariff, and that besides this speech he 
read a paper on the Tariff to the same purport, which had been 
transmitted by Mr. Lester F. Ward, of Washington. The Toronto 
organs of Free Trade treated both with a scornful contempt, 
which would have done honor to the Evening Post. How danger- 
ous itis toa man’s moral development to be as sure as mathe- 
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matics about complex questions like this, on which the bulk of 
mankind are agreed to differ! It is noticeable in both the Free 
Traders and the Prohibitionists, that they incline to treat any 
dissent from their views as arising from some sort of moral tur- 
pitude. 





THE Commercial Conference in San Francisco has been dis- 
cussing the shipping question, with much the same result as in 
similar meetings of our business men in our own part of the 
country. A report was made which called for the Free Traders’ 
nostrum : “ FreeShips.” This was struck out, and a recommenda- 
tion of a subsidy system, similar to that adopted with such 
marked success by France, was substituted. The debate was 
long and lively, but the result was practical unanimity in favor of 
subsidies. The Pacific Coast is not likely to find its remedy for 
the lack of American ships in getting leave to buy ships at the 
other side of the world. Its people are of a mind to have this 
great industry established in their own ports, and the successful 
competition of Californian ship-builders for one of the great cruis- 
ers required by the government had a commercial significance. 





W8HILE it is easy to find fault with the details in Mr. Whitney’s 
administration of the Navy Department, the broad results of that 
administration are that the United States is beginning to have a 
creditable navy, and is adding to the number of the vessels of 
good class as fast as the capacity of our steel-works and dock- 
yards will permit. Eighteen vessels, mostly fast cruisers, have 
been designed, and either have been constructed, or are already 
on the way to completion. Miscalculations have been made as to 
the time by which it was possible to have vessels ready for their 
test-trips, because the difficulty of carrying on the work in the 
face of our want of practice in building armed ships was over- 
looked. But there has been no wilful delay of any kind; and as 
Mr. Tracy is following up the example of his predecessor in office, 
there is every reason to expect that within a decade we shall have 
a respectable navy. 

It is true that we are not constructing any of the huge moun- 
tains of steel, which figure in the navy-lists of all the European 
Powers which have any sea-coast. It will be time enough for that, 
when an actual war--not involving the United States, of course— 
shall have shown their efficiency. 

A defect of our present mode of procedure in setting about 
constructing armed vessels is shown by the failure of the Navy 
Department to obtain any offer it could accept for three of the 
new cruisers. Congress votes the building of a given number of 
ships, and specifies what they are to cost. The Department then 
makes its plans, and on the basis of these the contractors are asked 
to make their bids. Certainly Congress would be in a much bet- 
ter position for fixing the upper limit of cost if the plans had been 
made first, and then submitted to the judgment of experts as to 
their probable cost. 





RECALLING how much Warner Miller did in the State of New 
York, last year, towards obtaining the small majority by which 
Republican success was accomplished, such a paragraph as this 
from the Boston Herald is not pleasant reading : 

“Tt is announced that Warner Miller’s familiar figure will be missed at 
the coming Republican State convention in New York. The political ma- 
chinery in that State has been completely wrested from his grasp, through 
the influence of the national administration, and Platt and Hiscock rule 
the roost. It was supposed that, when Mr. Miller fell just outside the 
breastworks last autumn, his wounds would be speedily cared for. It has 
been decreed otherwise, however.” 





THE annual reunion of the Grand Army of the Republic at 
Milwaukee was characterized by somewhat more friction than is 
usual. The presence of Mr, Tanner, Commissioner of Pensions, 
led to a proposal to endorse his administration of his office, which 
was ill timed, in view of the fact that he is a man under investi- 
gation by his official superiors, although this objection was some- 





what met by adding to the resolution a demand for a full and fair 
investigation. Mr. Tanner gave great offense to many of the vet- 
erans by his blunt characterization of the clause in the pension- 
law which declares that a soldier’s widow shall lose her pension 
on remarrying. Had he confined his remark to the obvious fact 
that the general tendency of such provisions is to promote immor- 
ality, he would have had the support of many high authorities in 
sociology, and also of the legislatures of several countries, which 
for that very reason have made similar provisions in wills of 
non-effect. But when he wenton to say that this had been the 
effect of the clause in question in a great number of cases in this 
country, he very naturally roused the resentment of his fellow- 
soldiers, who disliked such loose statements about the widows of 
their companions in arms. The resolution asking the repeal of 
the clause was not passed. 

On the subject of pensions, the encampment of this year re- 
affirmed the action ofthat held at Columbus a year ago. This calls for 
the immediate passage of a pension bill for the relief of the disabled 
and dependent veterans, such as President Cleveland vetoed ; but 
it also reaffirms the justice of a pension for every soldier of the 
war, proportioned in amount to the length of his service before he 
received an honorable discharge. The former of these demands 
we think eminently reasonable. The latter is wrong in two re- 
spects. It is proposed to grant pensions to tens of thousands who 
have no need of them, and it is a proposal to determine their 
amount without reference to need. A soldier who served but one 
year, although now in very straitened circumstances, would re- 
ceive only one-fourth as much as one who served through the war, 
although the latter might have no need of it whatever. The true 
principle of a pension is that of taking care of our needy veterans 
that they may not be thrown on the charity of the local public 
after having risked life and limb for the Nation. It is not an at- 
tempt to pay them for all they did and suffered, without regard 
to their personal necessities. Their substantial pay they found in 
the performance of patriotic duty. 





THE observance of Labor day began in this State on Monday 
last, that being the first week-day in September. It was not so 
generally observed as in New York, where, in spite of criticism 
from those who do not see what working-men want with holidays, 
the annual recurrence of the day finds it gaining on the attention 
of the whole community. There is no doubt that the holiday is 
not wisely observed by the whole body of workmen, and that 
some of them take the occasion for drunkenness and other follies. 
But in the main it is a day of harmless enjoyment to thousands 
who have but few week-days of the year on which they are not 
toiling. Comfortable people, who take one or two months of holi- 
days or half-holidays every year, can have no idea of what a single 
interruption like this amounts to in the way of enjoyment, to those 
who are less fortunately situated. Even if it does curtail their 
earnings by a day’s wages, it makes their life less colorless and 
monotonous. And as the number of workers in nearly every line 
is fully up to the amount of employment, there may be some small 
economic advantage in diminishing the amount of work done by 
each, even to the extent of one day’s toil. It may make work for 
one more workman for every three hundred now employed. 

In Philadelphia the factories, printing-offices, and other estab- 
lishments were closed, but the retail stores at least were not. As 
the years go by the cessation from work will probably increase 
and finally become as general as on the Fourth of July or any 
other of the few festivals we allow ourselves. 





THE Cronin murder trial has begun in Chicago, the judge 
having very properly ruled that all the prisoners except the one 
who has achieved a reputation as the champion confessor of crime, 
must be tried together as conspirators. The tedious work of get- 
ting a satisfactory jury has made some progress. The Common- 
wealth is determined to exclude every Irishman from the jury, 
and the lawyers for the defense say that no German shall sit on 
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it, if they can help it. It certainly did seem strange that of fifty 
talesmen summoned on a special panel, just forty should be found 
to be Germans. 

Under English law, if any of the accused were an alien, one 
half of the jury must be aliens of his own nationality. We do 
not know that any of them are such, but certainly this is a case in 
which the English rule would work very badly. A jury com- 
posed entirely of native Americans, such as made up the grand- 
jury which indicted the accused, would be much more satisfac- 
tory to Irish-Americans generally. This crime has divided the 
Irish of America into two hostile camps, of which by far the 
larger is composed of the friends of Dr. Cronin. It would be far 
from desirable to have either of them represented on the jury. 
But as tothe Germans, they probably entertain much less _hostil- 
ity towards the Irish than the latter suppose. 





THE year 1885 seems to have been the culmination of the Pro- 
hibitionist movement in this country. Between 1880 and that 
year four States and one Territory voted on the question of Con- 
stitutional Prohibition, giving an aggregate vote of 640,462 in the 
affirmative and 489,985 in the negative. Since 1885 nine States 
have voted on the same question, giving an aggregate vote of 905,- 
716 in the affirmative and 1,352,908 in the negative. All the five 
gave a majority for Prohibition ; all the nine a majority against it. 
This surely is more than a coincidence, and indicates that the 
movement has spent its force. 





THE people of Vermont seem to have reached the conclusion 
that the advertising of localities as desirable for settlers and im- 
migrants, popularly called “‘ booming,” has been monopolized too 
long by the Western States. So they have created a commission- 
ership like that in the Western States to induce immigrants to 
take up the cheap lands in their own State, much of them con- 
sisting of farms which have ceased to be cultivated, although still 
capable of being made profitable. They especially hope for Scan- 
dinavian immigrants, as they prefer these to other nationalities. 
There is no doubt that these lands in Vermont offer advantages 
far superior to the West in several important respects. They have 
greater proximity to the market created by the growth of manu- 
factures in the East. If they have less natural fertility, they also 
are much less exposed to the destructive storms and floods which 
adorn our American climate, in the West especially. To Norwe- 
gian settlers they might be expected to prove especially attrac- 
tive,as the Green Mountains are much more like “‘ gamle Norge ” 
than the flat plains of the Western country, while the soil is na- 
turally much superior to that of their native land. 

Some of our Free Traders insist that the cessation of farming 
on these lands is an evidence that Protection is inflicting great 
injuries on New England. No doubt it is a proof that the Ver- 
mont people, whose numbers have not fallen off in spite of great 
migration to the West, have found other employments at home, 
which suit their tastes better than farming does; and in so far the 
growth of manufactures has stood in the way of a more rapid 
growth of agriculture. But on the whole the farming of New 
England has increased in productiveness under the Protective 
policy, and very much of the abandonment of old farms has been 
the passage from drier and inferior to wetter and richer soils, 
which is a mark of the advance of society. 

Much but not all. Partly it has been due to the operation of 
our homestead laws, supplemented by the mismanagement of our 
railroad system, which has put a premium on Western farming by 
denying to the Eastern farmer those advantages of situation which 
rightfully belonged to him. But the more effective our national 
regulation of railroads becomes, the less this injustice to the East- 
ern farmer will prevail. 





Tue funniest abuse or misinterpretation of statistics we have 
seen recently is in an article in The Open Court, pleading for a new 
religion, on the ground that Christianity has lost its grip in this 





country. The writer makes this important inference from the 
statistics of The Independent, which show that there are 19,790,323 
communicant members of the Christian Churches of America. He 
calmly puts the population of the country at 75,000,000, where- 
as it is not much over 60,000,000 and then he infers that there 
are 55,000,000 of the American people who are “ unchurched, 
and in the strict use of the word unchristian,” since the 19,790,- 
323 represent ‘‘ the members of or attendants upon the regular ser- 
vices of the church.” 

It does not seem to have occurred to this gentleman that the 
children in the various churches, with the solitary exception of 
the small Irvingite body, are not admitted to the communion. 
And if he had any inside acquaintance with any congregation, he 
would learn that there are from twice to three times as many “ ad- 
herents,”’ (as the English census expresses it), as there are com- 
municants. The figures of The Independent indicate a population 
of from forty-five to fifty millions who are closely connected with 
the churches. At the same time this leaves this gentleman a con- 
siderable margin for his new religion, but not an opportunity to 
make it a national religion by any means. Christianity is more 
strongly established in these United States, under the rule of ab- 
solute religious equality, than in any country of the old world, 
where it is established by law. 





THE proposed laws to restrict the inter-State traffic in fresh 
meat were carried in but two legislatures last winter,—those of In- 
diana and of Minnesota. But in both States the State courts have 
declared the law to be unconstitutional, as in defiance of the pro- 
vision of the national Constitution, which says that ‘“‘ The citi- 
zens of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges of citizens 
of the several States.” The Minnesota judges further declared 
the law an attempt on the part of a State to regulate commerce 
between the States, a matter reserved expressly to Congress. They 
refused to accept the plea that it was an inspection law for the 
protection of the people of the State from the importation of un- 
healthy food. They would accept no inspection law which did 
not draw the line at good and bad, instead of home and foreign 
to the State. 

This decision is eminently wise and just, and it is gratifying 
that it was reached without any intervention from the national 
judiciary. If we are to live together as one people, we must make 
up our minds to put up with any local inconveniences which may 
result from the freest commercial intercourse between the States 
of the Union. It was largely to get rid of just such legislation as 
this that the present Constitution was adopted, as it was found 
that such laws were setting State against State in bitter quarrels, 
and would rend the confederation into its constituent elements. 
It is much too late in the day to go back to them now. What we 
can do is to insist that the business of the common-carrier shall 
not be so mismanaged as to deprive any locality of the special lo- 
cal advantages which belong to it. And no State has benefitted 
more by that mismanagement than Minnesota. 





THE election of the executive of the Chickasaw Nation shows 
a commendable spirit of progress among the most civilized and 
Christianized of our Indians. Two years ago there was a bitterly 
contested election, and the party of progress assert that they were 
cheated out of their victory by the “ Holdbacks,” with the aid of 
the national government. This year they have elected their can- 
didate beyond any question, and the control of the tribal legisla- 
ture also passes into their hands. The line of political division 
coincides very largely with that of blood. The pure breed In- 
dians are inclined to set themselves up as a kind of aristocracy, 
and they form the conservative party, which has been in power 
thus far. The half-breeds and the few white men are the party of 
progress. At the same time there is a difference of principle. 
The “ Holdbacks” are for the maintenance of the present land- 
tenure in common by the whole tribe,—an arrangement which 
has made the chiefs all but omnipotent. The other party stands 
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committed to land-tenure in severalty by private owners. It is 
gratifying to find the Indians themselves recognizing the root evil 
of their social condition, and thus demanding its removal. This 
victory will help other tribes to “‘ get into the white man’s ways, 
and that right quickly.” 





THE Anti-Slavery progress of Brazil owes much to hearty 
support from the present Emperor, and not less to his noble 
daughter, who is the heir to the throne. The pro-slavery party 
hate them both most bitterly, and have been coquetting with Re- 
publicanism by way of revenge. Hundreds of planters have de- 
clared themselves Republicans,-and threatened revolution, since 
the imperial influence secured the passage of the law for the 
emancipation of their slaves. One Rio paper actually advised the 
use of dynamite bombs against the Princess Imperial in case any- 
thing should happen to the opponents of abolition. And the pro- 
slavery element is so strong in the legislature that it is able to en- 
courage these disloyal manifestoes, and has excused several of its 
own members from taking the usual oaths on their avowal that 
they are Republicans, and cannot swear to support monarchy. 
The attempt to assassinate the Emperor last July was instigated 
by this pro-slavery Republican party, and its orators travel about 
the country making speeches against the Princess and her hus- 
band, and organizing an opposition to her succession on her 
father’s death. The government, however, treats the whole 
movement with the indifference of contempt, and the people gen- 
erally seem attached to Dom Pedro and his daughter. 





THE great strike in London continues at this writing, although 
there is an expectation that it will be brought to an end by the 
concession of the demands of the dock laborers. The despatches 
of the Associated Press are so evidently colored by sympathy with 
the employers that it is hard to learn the real course of events. 
But it is evident that with one alleged exception Mr. Burns has 
kept his vast army well in hand, and has managed to prevent 
any breaches of the peace. 

London, however, has been made very uncomfortable by the 
consciousness that it is to the peaceable disposition of the leaders 
that it owes its immunity from pillage. Against a host of nearly 
two hundred thousand men, if they were intent upon mischief, 
neither the police nor the military at hand would avail anything. 
A much smaller body kept the city in terror for days during the 
Gordon riots of the last century, and plundered and burnt at their 
pleasure. A body not much over a thousand strong conducted 
the harrying of the West End shops two years ago, at the time of 
the Trafalgar Square disturbances. So the Londoners have heard 
of each new accession to the vast host of the strikers, with the 
conviction that the time for violence had about come. Sunday 
last was dreaded on all hands in the West End, but it passed over 
as quietly as any other day of the strike. Partly, no doubt, this 
orderliness is due to the very general sympathy of the people with 
the objects of the strike, although the city has been subjected to 
very serious inconvenience by the impossibility of having wheat, 
coal, and other necessaries landed from the ships in the Thames, 
and prices of many things have risen from twenty to fifty per cent. 
in consequence. 





Ir is feared that the concession of the demands of the labor- 
ers will have the effect of costing London much of its commerce, 
which is the greatest of any city in the world. Bristol lies so con- 
veniently to the West, and is so well connected with the capital by 
railroad, that a rise in the dockyard charges in London might di- 
vert the grain trade from London to what was once it chief rival 
for the commerce of the world. But the risks of navigating the 
British Channel are great, from the force of the ocean currents 
which part at Land’s End, and we doubt if that city will ever re- 
sume its commercial importance. And the cost of land transpor- 


tation will always be in favor of London in the matter of feeding 
and otherwise providing for the four millions who have gathered 
around St. Paul’s. 








At the same time the concession of shorter hours and better 
pay to the dock hands undoubtedly will have a far-reaching effect 
upon English commerce, and will affect other laborers than those 
directly concerned. And as every part of the English commercial 
and manufacturing system is based upon the principle that labor 
must bear the burden of competing in the price of commodities 
with the cheapest labor in the world, the touching of any part of 
this vast fabric of oppression must shake the whole. 








REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE. 


. NEw YorRK. 

|S gar seit earnings continue growing, crop prospects are los- 

ing none of their favorable aspects, general trade through- 
out the country prospers if it doesn’t boom; and in Wall street 
there is a more pronounced feeling of hopefulness, even confidence, 
than has been known in many seasons. There remains one 
menace to the stock market: while the country’s natural condi- 
tions are generally and almost universally cheerful and cheering, 
the stock market is without leadership. Were there, indeed, even 
a leader provided he would lack any following of conseqence. 
Dull times, with much risk and small profit, have had effects that 
are showing very plainly on the personnel of Wall Street. The 
old race of speculators is dead, gone, almost forgotten. Pigmies 
are in command now. The Stock Exchange is having a day of 
little things. Purchases and sales are in hundred share lots. Any 
one with temerity enough to deal in so much as a block of 1,000 
— at once becomes forthwith the envy and wonder of the 

treet. ci 

There are hopeful people who try to believe that this narrow- 
ness and picayune condition will disappear in the face of all the 
favorable things that are maturing with our enormous crops, in- 
creased railway traffic, and the pronounced betterment of general 
trade. These hopers may realize their expectations, but no 
honest observer can point to any immediate substantial indication 
of the prophesied good time coming. 

Henry Villard has been wearing the laurels lately of the bull 
leadership. But in Wall street, at least, you cannot be great with- 
out paying some penalty. One of the joys of being a stock 
market magnate comes from having to submit to the addresses, 
the comments, the counsels, the interrogatories—above all to the 
interrogatories—of every other man who speculates on Wall street. 
What the magnate has done, what he is doing, what he is going 
to do; what has happened, what is happening, what is going to 
happen ; what stock is going up, and how far is it going; what 
stock is going down, and is it going to go hard: these are the 
pleasant little inquiries that come like buck-shot from every quar- 
ter, thick and fast. The average man cannot endure this sort of 
thing long and profess to enjoy it. And there is little reason for 
surprise that even so old and presumably thick-skinned an habitue 
of Wall street as is Henry Villard should succumb to greatness’s 
latter day vexations. 

In the old time it would have been enough for Wall street to 
have noted that the Villard stocks were in for buoyancy and a 
substantial rise; there would have been no lack of codperation 
from the outside speculators. Not so now; the present policy of 
Wall street is to ask for the reason why, to bargain for an insur- 
ance policy, to make a good deal of noise and do little. All this, 
doubtless, is what good people call conservatism. Whatever it is 
it denotes a change in Wall street methods that has ended Wall 
street liveliness. It is just as much a Wall street man’s duty of 
course, to be sure of his facts, as prudence is the duty of any other 
business man. But carefulness is one thing, cowardice is another. 
There wouldn’t be a universal wail, perhaps, if Wall street were 
altogether wiped out—the speculative features of it anyhow; it 
isn’t from the moral side, however, that we are viewing it just 
now, but as a centre of financial life and consequence ; and there 
chief and foremost in every point of observation is the fact that 
Wall street is being consumed by dry rot. 

All this was doubtless in the mind of Henry Villard the other 
day when one of the army of Stock Exchange inquisitives in- 
truded, intent on the eternal mission of “ point” seeking. ‘“ Can 
I make money if I buy Northern Pacific, now?” he asked. Mr. 
Villard, looking up, said wearily, perhaps testily : ‘‘ You will have 
to act on your own opinion ; I have no advice to give. Northern 
Pacific preferred has gone up a good deal; Wall street may put it 
higher ; but if Wall street does it will be without any help from 
me, 

Though Northern Pacific stock had then gone up over a dozen 
points there is good reason for believing that few people except 
those very close to Mr. Villard did buy anything except at top 
figures. There were invitations enough to outsiders to join in the 
deal ; the Villard contingent sought earnestly for outside alliances. 
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But Mr. Villard was not giving away puts or calls, wherefore the 
reluctant outsider held aloof. What was done in the Northern 
Pacific was consequently the work of inside manipulators almost 
exclusively, a fact with features naturally irritating and embar- 
rassing to gentlemen who hoped and expected to see the stock 


market broaden out into old-time consequence. Advances in the 
market under such conditions partake of too much of a fictitious 
character to be tempting—a truth made distressingly clear on the 
very day of Mr. Villard’s frank statement, when at a dash and 
within the space of but a minute or two, Northern Pacific preferred 
stock slumped four full points. 

Railroad stocks as a rule are selling in the stock market now 
for less than their present value; prospective intrinsic values 
would warrant in many quarters a handsome and substantial rise 
in quotations. Exceptions to this rule exist, of course, but the 
rule is clear, nevertheless. The country prospers; to doubt it is 
to discredit every sense of observation. But that Wall street and 
the country are not wedded as they used to be is equally true. 
The stock market is narrow; it shows small signs of broadening ; 
the speculative spirit is dull; Wall street hasno boom. It would 
be fool-hardy to venture much in stock speculation now—not so 
much because of dangers, for risks, comparatively, are small ; 
unhappily prospective profits are small too. 

Of course there may arise a leader quickly; and followers 
may flock to him with a rush, Besides the great expectations 
placed on Henry Villard are-hopes in some quarters centered on 
James R. Keene; the Drexel-Morgan party is full of promise for 
other watchers, and even the talkative Chicago crowd figure in 
expectations. 

He from whom Wall street is expecting most, though, is Jay 
Gould. He above all others could accomplish what Wall street 
most desires. With him more largely than with any other it isa 
matter of will, not of power merely. There is little doubt but 
that the “little man” has lately changed his position upon the 
stock market. Having broken Atchison wide open and accom- 
plished other wrecking schemes in the South-west he is in a posi- 
tion to pursue bull tactics. His talk is very hopeful and confident. 
If Mr. Gould’s talk only had a market value Wall street would 
soon be in the middle of a tremindous boom. To his credit it 
must be said that it isn’t merely as a talking bull that he is figur- 
ing. He has postponed a European trip, upon which his heart 
was set, in order to be present in Wall street during the next 60 
days ; unasked he has advanced wages upon his South-western 
railway system ; and—what seems particularly significant—he is 
advising dependent friends to buy stocks, he guaranteeing their 
contracts from loss. 

Smaller operators, including those who have been lately most 
often conspicuous, are a good deal mixed over the outlook. Fairly 
representative of their feeling and position is a statement tele- 
graphed East by Deacon S. V. White,who is out West and in close 
contact with Western railway managers. He says: “I turned 
bull on stocks, because we had a reaction from the first ad- 
vance I was opposing. We now have big crops assured; before 
they were only promised. We expected tight money; we have 
had a flood of money let out from the United States Treasury that 
inundated us, as storms do Chicago cellars. Still Iam not a bull 
for a very long pull. I want to make a little money on this fall 
boom, and get out before the Northwestern roads fall to quarrel- 
ing again, as I firmly believe they intend to; or before the Gran- 
ger legislators, with their deep-seated hatred of the railroads, get 
a chance to do any more legislating.” 

Some anxiety is expressed on the Stock Exchange over further 
tightness in the money market, despite that official announcement 
that ‘the Government is in the market for $2,000,000 of bonds 
per day.” Among conservative bankers, however, little appre- 
hension exists. They are not predicting an especially easy mar- 
ket; but they look for no grave situation. 








THE INDIANA IDEA. 


i eae courage and persistency of the Republicans of Indiana have 

always attracted attention and often commanded applause. 
Such battles as those which Lane, Colfax, and Julian waged 
inthe early days of the Republican organization, which Morton 
repeated later, and which Harrison equalled, if he did not sur- 
pass, in his splendid assault of 1886, have marked the opposition 
to the Democracy as one brave, zealous, and resolute. 

The Indiana idea of political procedure comes naturally out of 
the conditions which exist in that State. Parties are closely divided. 
In a vote of half a million the majority by which the electors were 
chosen last year was less than a half of one per cent. Party con- 
tests are therefore desperate engagements to secure the smallest 








measure of advantage. Every inch of ground is fought for. No 
means of securing strength can be omitted. The necessity of se- 
curing and holding every vote forbids that any stone be left un- 
turned. Naturally, then, it comes to be understood by the politi- 
cal leader in such a State that partisanship is the test and rule of 
division. He who is not for us is against us. And he who is for 
us is of the elect. 

The Indiana idea tends to regard partisanship, and to disregard 
moral shadings. It reverts to the days of vehement party differ- 
ences, when Mr. Greeley could say,—in a time, indeed, when their 
heat had to some degree subsided,—that while it might be true all 
Democrats were not horse-thieves, he confidently believed all 
horse-thieves were Democrats. It represents the time when an 
official delinquent would be shielded by his party, at the same time 
that a competent and faithful officer would be proscribed for party 
reasons. We see examples of these things in Indiana in the law- 
Jess means by which a duly-elected Lieutenant-Governor was 
prevented from exercising his constitutional functions in the 
Senate, in the shameful mismanagement of the State asylums and 
other charitable institutions, and in the flagrant maladministra- 
tion of the Indianapolis post-office. These were all the methods 
of desperate partisans, bent upon securing every advantage for 
themselves, regardless of its immorality. They were all the acts, 
it is true, of one party, and it would be painful to believe that they 
have been in any notable degree reproduced in the other, but it is 
also true that they simply indicate the measure which those who 
perpetrated them applied to the political situation in the State. 
They believed that Indiana was so hot in its political divisions 
that success would justify any means. They did not believe that 
there was such a mass of honest public opinion, standing indepen- 
dent and reserved, as would place an effectual condemnation on 
such acts. One party would denounce them,—because it suffered 
by them ; the other party would condone them,—because it gained. 

If we were to apply the Indiana idea to national affairs it 
would be reveived in some localities, and it would not in others. 
It applies, of course, to those communities which have not far em- 
erged from primitive conditions, and in which there is no reserve 
force of thoughtful citizens holding their partisanhip subordinate 
to their patriotism. Mr. Morton insisted upon applying it to the 
Southern States during the administration of General Grant, and 
while the people of that section had themselves no better code, it 
resulted that the people of the North revolted. That was the ex- 
planation of the Republican disasters of 1874, of the feeling that 
Reform was necessary, upon which Mr. Tilden so skillfully played, 
and of the almost-won Democratic triumph of 1876, 

The Indiana idea,—the narrowly partisan view of a closely 
divided and not highly intelligent community,—can no more be 
applied now to the national circumstances than it could be applied 
by General Grant and Mr. Morton fifteen years ago. It falls short 
of the requirements of the nation in those States which make a 
majority. It affronts the moral sense of the North, except in a 
few communities, when it proposes to make the first and chief test 
of fitness, in every case, that of party ; and when, as between two 
partisans, it asks which is the stronger, without wanting to know 
how his strength was acquired. Such an idea recognizes as the 
dictator in a given State whoever has seized the party power, no 
matter how corruptly, no matter how scandalously, no matter 
how hurtfully. It declines to distinguish moral qualities as be- 
tween one who has the “ machine ” with him, and one who has 
not. 3 

To what degree, it may be demanded, does the present Ad- 
ministration conform to the Indiana idea? It is too early, yet, 

to answer that question at'length. Undoubtedly some of its not- 
able acts do so. In the very outset,—even in the tone of Presi- 
dent Harrison’s inaugural address,—it treated the spoilsmen def- 
erentially and so encouraged their demands. Its recognition was 
given to spoils leaders, and the turbulent, dangerous temper of 
their followers was at once roused and stimulated. It set Mr. 
Clarkson to the shameful work of making the minor post-offices 
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a partisan machine. All these things,—not to pursue further the 
search,—were consistent with the political code of a community 
in which Mr. Voorhees is the leader of one-half of the people, and 
they would not affront the moral sense of those who follow Mr. 
Platt, Mr. Gorman, or Mr. Mahone. But they represent asystem 
which Republicanism cannot bear on its shoulders. As we have 
pointed out, the burden was found too great even in the time of 
General Grant. The party majority was then great, yet it faded 
away between 1872 and 1876, under the malign conditions which 
political theories such as the Indiana Ideacreated. If the present 
Administration should repeat the methods it will naturally re- 
peat the experiences of 1874, with the added consequence, of 
course, that as the parties in the nation are now so narrowly di- 
vided, the disaster which was scarcely avoided in 1876 will be in- 
evitable in 1892. 


THE “ LOG COLLEGE” CELEBRATION. 


HE commemoration of the founding of what is known as 
“The Log College,” by William Tennent has much more 
than merely a denominational interest. William Tennent was a 
man of more than ordinary force, and his influence has been con- 
tinuously felt in the educational and the religious life of the 
country. He did not attempt to distinguish himself by doing 
something new and unusual, but he did become eminent by doing 
in the highest spirit what other men did with less devotion and 
earnestness. 

He was an Irishman, a native of County Down, as was his 
cousin, James Logan, the Quaker Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
Born in the communion of the Established Church of Ireland, and 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, he took orders in that 
Church, and was for some time a chaplain to a nobleman’s family. 
This was a place frequently filled by clergymen who were dissat- 
isfied with the policy of the Church. This seems to have been the 
case with Mr. Tennent. It is indicated by his marriage with the 
daughter of an ejected Covenanter minister of the Kirk of Scot- 
land, and by his emigration to America, where he at once applied 
for admission to the Presbyterian Synod, and was received Sep- 
tember 17th, 1718. His cousin, Secretary Logan, entertained him 
hospitably on his arrival; and after he had labored in several 
other places, he accepted in 1726, a call to the church at Nesham- 
iny, where he was to spend the rest of his life. ne 

It was a thing of course that a Presbyterian minister of that 
time, if he had enjoyed any educational advantages, as most of 
them had, should establish an academy for the higher education 
of young men, and that some of these should be trained for the 
work of the ministry. William Tennent simply did as the rest of 
his brethren were doing, when he devoted a part of the fifty acres 
his cousin had given him to be the site of such an academy. In 
his lifetime it was called a “ college” only by its enemies, and the 
title “ Log College” is a still later invention. 

What was remarkable about the Academy at Neshaminy was 
the exceptional force of the man at the head of it. He was a fine 
scholar according to the standard of those times, Trinity College 
being a much better alma mater than the Scotch universities in 
which his colleagues had received their degrees. What was much 
more important, he was a man into whose very fibre the truths of 
Christianity had entered. In Carlyle’s phrase, the transcendent 
message had laid hold of him in a transcendent way. He was on 
fire himself, and he set his students on fire. From Neshaminy 
came the most fervid and effective preachers of the Church, the 
men who anticipated the great Methodist awakening on Middle 
States ground, as Jonathan Edwards did in New England. 
When Whitefield came to Pennsylvania he found a congenial at- 
mosphere at Neshaminy. Mr. Tennent hastened to Philadelphia, 
over thirty miles of rough road, to welcome the great evangelist ; 
and Whitefield returned the visit in November 1739, and preache 
to Tennent’s people. 

From Neshaminy went out the men who wakened up the 
Presbyterian Church of America out of its orthodox formalism— 
Gilbert Tennent and William Tennent, Jr., being the most emi- 
nent, while the Blairs and Robinsons did hardly less useful work. 
To Gilbert Tennent Whitefield entrusted the work of gathering up 
the sheaves of his harvest in New England, and the young man’s 
preaching through those colonies was hardly less notable in its 
effects than that of his illustrious predecessor. In Boston he 
stayed nearly three months, preaching every day, and hundreds 
of conversions were the result. His Nottingham sermon, in 


which he scathed the sleepy and formal ministry of the day, was 
an event, and had much to do with the division of the Presbyter- 
ian Church in 1741, which lasted until 1758. But it was observed 
that he became much more sober after his settlement as pastor of 





the second church of Philadelphia in 1743, and that he even put 
on a wig, thus abandoning the almost Quaker simplicity of dress 
which was affected by the friends of the Methodist movement. 

The “Log College” marks the part played by the Scotch- 
Irish in the educational history of America. The Presbyterians 
always have been characterized by a triple demand upon their 
clergy. They must be men of grace, men of learning, and men 
acceptable to the people. No candidate for ordination is re- 
ceived unless he can satisfy Presbytery that his Christianity is a 
matter of heart and life. Ordinarily none can be ordained until 
his vocation has received the popular sanction of a call from some 
congregation. And it is very rare that any are admitted until 
they have received a liberal education. It is the last of these 
three siftings which “ Log College ” represents. 

It is characteristically Presbyterian that it is a college around 
which such acelebration gathers. They created the college system 
and established the academies of the Middle and most of the 
Western States. Equally with the Puritans of New England, 
they form a historical focus in the development of the higher 
education of America. The refusal of both to ascertain by experi- 
ment how much ignorance could coéxist with grace in the minis- 
try has been the means of keeping the American people from 
sinking to the level of the South African Boers, as it kept alive 
within an educated class the interest in literature, in science, and 
in the world’s past, until the whole country found leisure to give 
—_ heed to other business than making money and saving its 
soul, 

It is this which gives the Presbyterians their characteristic 
place in the religious life of America. As to what this is, we may 
quote The Independent, whose editors belong to other denomina- 
tions than this. It says: 

“There is a weight and solidity of influence which goes with American 
Presbyterianism such as goes with no other denomination. The Methodists 
and Baptists are far more numerous. The Congregationalists are better 
educators and are more speculative and agile. But the Presbyterians occupy 
the solid medium ground of combined numbers, wealth, and conservatism. 
They hold fast the form of sound words. Their colleges and schools are 
scattered everywhere. Their theological seminaries are the best equipped 
in the world. They give more money for Church Extension and Foreign 
Missions than any other denomination in the country. Their polity is 
completely representative and thoroughly republican. They represent the 
best average American thought and progress, and yet they are not particu- 
larly aggressive, nor very self-conscious, but they have a reserved strength, 
a sort of Middle States weight of bulk and sense, that is pretty nearly irre- 
sistible. One feels always a sort of surprise when he recalls that the Pres- 
byterian denomination is not the largest denomination in the country. 
Perhaps it can be properly called the leading one,” RET 
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HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


66 4 ND he shall rule over thee.” So spoke the earliest social 

law ; and after many thousands of years bad gone by, the 
Apostle said to the Ephesians: ‘‘ The husband is the head of the 
wife ; wives submit yourselves to your husbands.” Mr. Justice 
Blackstone is more explicit, in his commentaries on the Laws of 
England, for, after enumerating the various disabilities of women 
with husbands, he continues: ‘‘ The husband, also, by the old law, 
might give his wife moderate correction, for as he is to answer for 
her misbehavior, the law thought it reasonable to intrust him with 
the power of restraining her by domestic chastisement, in the 
same moderation that a man is allowed to correct his apprentices 
or children; for whom the master or parent is also liable in some 
cases to answer.” He then goes on to say that by the Civil Law 
a man for some misdemeanors might give his wife a severe beat- 
ing, and for others only a moderate one, but that now it has been 
held that the husband and wife may have security of the peace 
against each other, “ yet the lower rank of people, who are al- 
ways fond of the old common law, still claim and exert their an- 
cient privilege, and the Courts of Law still permit a husband to 
restrain a wife of her liberty in cases of gross misbehavior ; upon 
which we may observe that even the disabilities which the wife 
lies under are for the most part intended for her protection and 
benefit; so great a favorite is the female sex of the laws of 
England.” 

Some writers have considered that this last sentence was 
meant in all seriousness, but perhaps it was offered merely in a 
spirit of playful gallantry. In any event the world has made 
progress since then in its rules for social conduct, as well as other 
things, and the sex which was such a favorite of the laws of Eng- 
land a hundred years ago, may now have a man arrested or even 
secure a divorce for exercising the ancient privilege which Black- 
stone quotes so approvingly. 

But the husband still has the right of “ gentle restraint,” and 
in London, when the wife of Mr. Cochrane persisted in going to 
masquerade balls against his wishes, he was held to have the priv- 
ilege of confining her at home. So, it has been held that a man 
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may even forbid his wife’s relatives coming to the house; for, as 
Lord Stowell once said, when a quarrel arose on this point be- 
tween Mr. and Mrs. Waring, “ though a man’s wife may be very 
amiable, her connections may not be so.” His Lordship seems to 
have forgotten, however, that the same rule might apply with like 
force to the husband and his kin. 

The man is the lawful head of the household, and has the 
right to regulate it; his wife is merely his executive officer, prop- 
pe to be intrusted with the domestic details. Unfortunately, 
men are sometimes guilty of inconsiderate meanness and pettiness 
towards their wives, and wish not only to manage their business 
down town, but want to attend to the household affairs as well, 
and pay the small bills and hire and discharge the servants. At 
least this is what Mr. Evans of London did, and his wife was 
doubtless disappointed when it was held to be insufficient to en- 
title her to separate from him. 

The woman is expected to conform with the man’s tastes and 
even his eccentricities; he may change his domicile at any time, 
and she is bound to follow him through the world ; if she refuses 
to go with him he need support her no longer, and may, in the end, 
have a divorce from her on the ground that she has deserted him. 
He may prevent her from going to a particular church, and may 
prohibit her from paying visits to her relatives; he can stop her 
intercourse with her friends and fill the house with his own set, no 
matter how disagreeable they may be to her. 

A single act of indignity, unless such as to clearly endanger 
life, is not ground for a divorce, and a man may call his wife ‘‘an 
old hypocrite,” “an ugly woman,” “an old imp,” and may whip 
her, pull her nose, throw things at her, provided they are not dan- 
gerous to life, and make himself generally unpleasant, and yet 
she may not be able to get free from him. It has been held in 
various cases that he may smash dishes, and threaten to knock his 
wife out of doors, as did Mr. Close, of New Jersey ; but unless his 
actions are of such a kind as to truly lead her to expect personal 
violence, she must look upon these things as mere harmless trifles. 
Mr. Deitrick, of Pennsylvania, required his wife to take care of 
two large gardens, milk five cows, and churn the butter by hand, 
besides all the other work ofa farmer’s wife, and, in addition, 
wanted her to find time to work out in the fields; but the Su- 
preme Court thought this was not enough to entitle her to a di- 
vorce. 

The station of the parties has much weight in the considera- 
tion of the question. Hard work, blows even, between parties in 
the lower conditions of life, bear a very different aspect from the 
same actions in the highest places. But decency is due every- 
where, and when Mr. Doan indulged in frequent intoxication, and 
was violent, profane, threatening, and abusive, and once beat his 
wife with considerable severity, bruising and disfiguring her face, 
the judge said he went too far. So, also, when Mr, Moyler, of At- 
lanta, threw a bucket of water over his wife, and threatened her 
with further violence if she did not leave the house; when Mr. 
Payne, of Tennessee, slapped his wife, and at family prayers asked 
to be delivered from her; and when Mr. Saunders, of London, 
dragged his wife about the room and slapped her,—these gentle- 
men were declared to have gone beyond the allowable limits. 

And yet a man may be austere of temper, petulant of manner, 
rude in language, and passionate and revengeful ; but unless his 
conduct is persisted in to such an extent as to endanger the life of 
his wife or to render her condition intolerable and her life bur- 
densome, she is still bound to live with hime, and perform all her 
duties as a good and loving wife. 

After contemplating the ways which men have chosen to an- 
noy their help-meets, and for which no divorces could be obtained, 
the gentler sex may be glad to know that they still have remedies. 
They may have their husbands arrested for assault, or assault and 
battery, or they may, with equal impunity, adopt the rule of “ an 
eye for an eye.” Fora long time, indeed, a man could not secure 
a divorce for cruel and barbarous treatment, and a woman might 
indulge her eccentricities according to her heart’s desire; but of 
late yeers the men, finding that their condition might be made 
intolerable and life burdensome by the women, have passed stat- 
utes giving themselves the right to divorce on such grounds. 
Since then, they have shown a remarkable desire to escape the 
marriage bonds for slight causes. Mr. Kubler, for instance, of 
Connecticut, complained of his wife “that she had damaged a 
grand piano-forte by striking it repeatedly on the keys.” The 
Court, evidently familiar with the efforts of practitioners upon 
that instrument, thought her actions constituted cruelty,but were 
not sufficient for a divorce. Mrs. Bennett, of Michigan, neglected 
her household duties and was often absent from home, and used 
profane and insulting language to her husband, but this was held 
to be her right. Mrs. Miles, of Pennsylvania, however, went 
farther ; she pounded her husband, called him names, threatened 
him and his family with death, cast things off the stove and com- 
pelled the family to withdraw to the wash-house and cook there, 








and finally threatened to cut down the door of his grandmother’s 
room and cast the old lady out,—and the Court held that she was 
rather too lively a companion, and freed Mr. Miles from her society. 

As can be seen, there is no settled rule on the subject ; but 
it may be said, in general, that acts dangerous to life, or any 
course of treatment, by words or deeds, persisted in to such an ex- 
tent as to affect the health of the injured party, or to create a 
reasonable apprehension that it may be affected, constitute such 
cruelty as will warrant a divorce. 

The marriage relation being considered as the primal founda- 
tion of society, it may not be dissolved for slight causes. Men 
and women are prone to adjust themselves to the conditions of 
their lives when they know they cannot be changed, and they 
grow tolerant and patient and even happy, at last, under the 
strain of things, that without the compelling forces would grow 
intolerable. Certain it is, that the married man is usually freer 
from pettiness and worry over trifles, and broader and nobler in 
his views of human nature and the world. Rightly considered, 
there may be a moral derived from the numerous cases of married 
unhappiness which have been cited, and perhaps Sir Thomas 
Smith found it. His words are tinged with the rigor of his time, 
but are still terse, and forcible, and sweet: 

“The naturalest and first conjunction of two toward the 
making of a further society of continuance is of the husband and 
wife, each having care of the family: the man to get, to travel 
abroad, and to defend ; the wife to save, to stay at home, and to 
distribute that which is gotten for the nurture of the children and 
family ; which to maintain God has given the man greater wit, 
better strength, better courage to compel the woman to obey by 
reason or force; and to the woman beauty, fair countenance, and 
sweet words, to make the man obey her again for love. Thus 
each obeyeth and commandeth the other, and they two together 
rule the house so long as they remain in one.”’ 

SAMUEL WILLIAMS COOPER. 








A NEW EDITION OF WORDSWORTH: 


— is in many respects the best one-volume edition of Words- 
worth in existence. It is not in such readable print as the 
two editions of 1837 and 1851 by Prof. Henry Reed. But it is not 
inferior in this respect to the New Haven edition of 1836, the first 
which appeared in America, or to that by William M. Rossetti, 
which appeared in 1870, in London. Of course it does not com- 
pare with the splendid and costly library edition by Professor 
Knight, whose eight large volumes are indispensable to the crit- 
ical student of Wordsworth, as they give not only the text finally 
sanctioned by the poet, but all the variations from it in any edi- 
tion published by himself, besides elaborate annotation. As com- 
pared with all previous editions this is the most complete, and it 
also is the only one which follows Prof. Knight in substituting the 
natural or chronological order in the arrangement of the poems, 
for the highly artificial and confusing order finally adopted by the 
poet—* Poems of the Imagination,” “ Poems of the Fancy,” 
‘Poems of the Affections,” and so forth. As Coleridge pointed 
out at the time when this psychological order was put forth, it is 
quite impossible to classify poems in this way, and if it were it 
would obscure from their readers what the chronological order dis- 
closes, “‘ the growth of the poet’s mind.” 

The one important addition which this edition makes to the 
text of Wordsworth is the fragment called ‘“‘The Recluse,” which 
is inserted between ‘“ The Prelude” and ‘‘ The Excursion.” This 
poem although now published separately, appeared first in this edi- 
tion. It is in fact the only existing fragment of the second part of 
the long autobiographical poem which Wordsworth projected, 
and of which the fourth part never was written. It is a descrip- 
tion and justification of the poet’s life at Grasmere, and has so 
much merit that even the general reader, who is not a Words- 
worthian, will wish for more when he has finished it, as he rarely 
does at the close of ‘“ The Excursion.” 

This is not the only poem in the collection which is not in 
Professor Reed’s second edition; but a careful comparison with 
that shows how very little has been added since 1851 to the volume 
of Wordsworth’s authentic works. We find ten other pieces in 
this London edition, which are not in that, and of these not one 
is a poem of the firstrank. The first and longest is a school-boy’s 
“copy of verses” written in the verbiage which its author was to 
teach England to despise. The second is a translation of some 
French verses by Francis (afterwards Archdeacon) Wrangham, 
and neither the original nor the translation has any marked merit. 
The same may be said of the sixth, which is a sonnet on Sleep, 
from the Latin of Thomas Warton, and is rather better, especially 
its closing lines: 





1THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. With an Intro- 
duction by John Morley. Pp. lxy. and 928. London: Macmillan & Co. (Philadel- 
phia: Porter & Coates.) 
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“ Come, gentle Sleep, Death’s image tho’ thou art, 
Come, share my couch, nor speedily depart ; 
How sweet thus living without life to lie ; 

Thus without death how sweet it is to die.” 

But even these are but concetti. The third, fourth, and fifth, 
are specimens of Wordsworth’s disposition to turn into verse what 
neither the importance of the occasion nor the stir of emotion in 
his breast required him to embalm in poetry: “‘ Andrew Jones,” 
(p. 153), “‘ Beggars,” (p. 169), and “ Among All Lovely Things My 
Love Had Been,” (p. 171); the second being very much the best. 
The seventh is a rhymed obituary notice, rather better than the 
Ledger’s, of the death of two peasants who were lost in a snow- 
storm (p. 387-88). The last four are five sonnets, none of which 
will add to Mr. Wordsworth’s renown as a sonneteer. One is a 
protest against the ballot; then two on a young lady friend and 
her portrait ; and finally one for the dedication of a new church at 
Cardiff, none of which need detain us. This is the sum total of 
the gleanings since Professor Reed’s edition appeared, and an ex- 
amination of it shows that the possessor of that has nearly all that 
makes Wordsworth eminent in English verse. 

The editor of this edition has added in an Appendix Words- 
worth’s annotations on his own poems. Why has he omitted 
them on the sonnet “To the Pennsylvanians.” This poem, like 
Sidney Smith’s famous article, contains most injurious reflections 
upon the people of our State, in connection with alleged repudia- 
tion of public debt. The note on page 274 of Professor Reed’s 
edition,—probably the last sentences ever penned by the poet for 
the public eye, as they postdate by three years the latest poem in 
this collection,—shows that Mr. Wordsworth had become better 
informed, no doubt by his editor, on that subject. The English 
editor, if we may judge from his bibliographical lists, had this 
edition before him. Why did he commit the injustice of blacken- 
ing the good name of our commonwealth in a matter in which Mr. 
Wordsworth had retracted his censure ? ; 

This bibliographical list is far from complete on the American 
side. It notices the Philadelphia reprint of the ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads,” 
to which we called attention last year, and also Professor Reed’s 
two editions, but not the earlier New Haven reprint of 1836, which 
describes itself as ‘the first complete American, from the last 
London Edition.” It probably is a reprint of the four-volume 
edition of 1832. Besides these there have been several reprints of 
parts of the poet’s works in America, which deserve cataloguing. 

As for Mr. Morley’s * Introduction,” the first thing to be said 
is that it is not needed, as a collective edition of this kind is not 
the place for a rapid critical essay. It would have fitted on more 
properly to a volume of selections, where Mr. Arnold put his. 
The next thing is that it is not by the right man, as Mr. Morley 
by his very mental constitution is not a Wordsworthian, and falls 
into a line of criticism which is an offense to those who are. He 
is about as unfit to edit Wordsworth as to edit the writings of the 
Apostle John. Mr. Hutton would have been the man for that. 
The third is that itis inadequate, as it gives no account of the 
edition in hand, the methods and principles of its composition, and 
other matters equally necessary. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


N opportunity is offered to American scholars to participate 
A in a ‘ Certamen Internacional”? by which the “ Real Acade- 
mia de la Historia”’ of Madrid proposes to celebrate the fourth 
century of the discovery of America. It offers two prizes, one of 
about $6,000, and the other of about $3,000, for the best works 
on the Spanish and Portuguese discoveries and their effects on 
civilization and human progress. Manuscripts are to be submit- 
ted by January 1, 1892, and may be in either Spanish, Portuguese, 
English, French, German, or Italian, Any one desiring further 
details can obtain them on application to the Secretary of the 


Real Academia. P ‘ 2 


Ir will be gratifying to many Pennsylvanians to learn that 
Dr. Charles A. Ashburner has been appointed to collect the coal 
statistics for the next Census. His work on the geological survey 
of our State made Dr. Ashburner’s reputation as a practical geolo- 
gist at an age when most young men are but making their start 
in life. Since that time he has been employed. as a consulting 
geologist from Philadelphia to the Pacific Coast, and even invited 
to go to Persia in the service of the Shah’s government to inves- 
tigate the mineral possibilities of thatcountry It cannot but be 
at some sacrifice of his immediate gains that he undertakes this 
work for the Census, as his professional engagements are both 
numerous and profitable. : ; 

Other excellent appointments by Superintendent Porter in- 
clude those of Mr. James M. Swank to collect the statistics of iron 
and steel, Mr. John H. Jones to collect those of coal, and Mr. 
Joseph D. Weeks to collect the statistics of petroleum, coke, nat- 





ural gas, and glass. Mr. Porter is forming so strong a body of ex- 
perts that the success of his work is rendered substantially certain. 
* * * 


THE death was reported this week, (from Lucerne, Switzer- 
land), of Samuel Austin Allibone, LL. D., the distinguished Ameri- 
can scholar, and author of the widely-known “ Critical Dictionary 
of English Literature and British and American Authors.” Dr. 
Allibone was a native of Philadelphia, having been born here in 
1816 ; and he resided here continuously until about ten years ago 
when he removed to New York to take the librarianship of the 
then newly-endowed Lenox Library. The famous “ Dictionary 
of Authors” was an exclusively Philadelphia enterprise, in author- 
ship, publishing, responsibility, and capital invested. It had im- 
portant help at the outset from Mr. George W. Childs, who recog- 
nized the importance of the scheme when many judges of such 
things called it impracticable. Mr. Childs published the first of 
the three large volumes in 1854, but it was not until 1871 that the 
work was completed. By that time Mr. Childs had left the book 
trade, but the “ Dictionary” had fallen into the strong hands of 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., and was brought to a triumphant 
finish,—at least as far as the scheme was projected at the time, 
although a fourth volume has recently been in preparation, bring- 
ing the work down to date, and this will be published next year. 
“‘ Allibone’s Dictionary” is known to every one familiar with 
English literature. It is a splendid example of industry and 
knowledge. 

* * * 

LAsT Sunday saw another addition to the denominational va- 
riety of our American Christianity. An Armenian priest recited 
the liturgy of his national Church in Boston, and will proceed to 
other parts of the country to minister to the spiritual wants of the 
Armenian residents. Their number in the United States is very 
considerable, although there probably is but a small company of 
them at any one point. In Boston one of them is an eminent art- 
ist, whose child was baptized according to the Armenian rite last 
Sunday. In Philadelphia there is a sprinkling of them. They 
are almost as cosmopolitan as the Jews, and quite as quick at 
making their way in business. A Rothschild is reported to have 
once said that if all the Jews and all the Armenians were shut u 
together for twenty-four hours, when they were let out the Armeni- 
ans would be found to have stripped the Jews of all they had had. 
This is putting the case very strongly ; but it is certain that from 
East to West, wherever trade flows, the Armenian goes with it, 
and not to his loss. 

The branch of the race best known to Americans is the Mech- 
itarist monks at Venice, whom Lord Byron lived among and 
helped in the preparation of a grammar of Armenian for English 
students. But these are of the minor wing of the nation, which 
has united with the Church of Rome. This new priest is of the 
older communion, which acknowledges no superior to the Patri- 
arch at Echmiadzin. 

* * * 


THE fact that a minister has caused a scandal in Michigan by 
drawing a prize of $5,000 in a lottery, shows that we have made 
some progress in practical morality within the century. Formerly 
this very means was employed for raising money for religious and 
benevolent objects. The spire of Christ Church was erected by 
means of a lottery, in which Benjamin Franklin was one of the 
drawers. To a lottery ticket to pay for the construction of a road 
in Virginia the name of George Washington as Treasurer has been 
found attached. In Philadelphia, as late as 1833, there were about 
two hundred places where lottery tickets were sold openly, and 
the tickets of not less than four hundred and twenty schemes 
were on sale. There was a drawing in the city at least once a 
fortnight, and habits of gambling, thriftlessness, and intemper- 
ance were fostered, and suicides in consequence of either failure 
or success were frequent. And yet at that time there was but one 
unexpired scheme of the kind in the State, and the sale of lot- 
tery tickets from other States was strictly forbidden by law. It 
was estimated that $30,000 a week was wasted in this way,'a sum 
far greater in relative value then than it would be now. 

It is only through long continued efforts on the part of the 
authorities and of associations of private citizens that this nui- 
sance—as Pennsylvania law even in 1762 declared it—was abated. 
It now is confined oy to our colored people, who have re- 
tained from their original condition much of the savage passion 
for games of chance. Their “ writing policy,” as it is called, is 
not even up to the level of a lottery drawing. It is simply a 
method of cheating by pretended blanks and prizes, in which 
there is just enough of the latter allowed to encourage the victims 
to go on with their folly. But even among them the people en- 
gaged in this nefarious business are estimated at a low rate, and 
there is no more contemptuous name known in the parts of the 
city which they occupy than that of “ writer.” 
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REVIEWS. 


SanT’ ILario. By F. Marion Crawford. London and New 

York: Macmillan & Co. aa as 
J Trig moed lover of good novels has occasion to rejoice in the ex- 

istence of Mr. Marion Crawford ; for to offer to the public in 
the course of one year two such books as “ Greifenstein ” and 
“ Sant’ lario” is a literary exploit which suggests the amazing 
fecundity of aScott ora Dumas. It is a further matter of con- 
gratulation, also, that Mr. Crawford, instead of giving signs that 
he is working too fast and abusing his strength, shows continually 
more and more cleverness, brilliancy, resource, and invention. 
With the exception of ‘ Paul Patoff,’—a dull tissue of gloomy 
crimes and insanities,—each succeeding novel of this striking se- 
ries evinces a deeper feeling of reality and a truer insight into life. 
The author is certain toset out with a masterly equipment of char- 
acters and situations. Dull, commonplace destinies do not attract 
him. He sees life as an arena where vital ambitions and stormy 
passions clash with each other and result in heroic actions and ter- 
rible crimes. He takes the history of a powerful family in which 
inherited attributes make a sort of fate; where strong individual 
types act and react upon each other, and where what is most beau- 
tiful and impressive or what is most revolting in human character 
has full play. In these family histories there is seen to be an am- 
ple field not only for subtle delineation of character but also for 
intricate and sustained plots. Jealously guarded rights of prop- 
erty, questions of legitimacy, family alliances and misalliances, all 
those considerations which concern the wealth and prestige of a 
powerful aristocracy afford fitting opportunities to Mr, Crawford, 
whose clear and brilliant portraiture, elaborate descriptions, and 
startling dramatic climaxes require a rich, half medizval back- 

ound. 

“Sant? Ilario” is a continuation of ‘‘ Saracinesca,”’ the title- 
hero being the same in both stories. In the present book we find 
Sant’ Ilario, whose love for Corona Astrardente made the romance 
of the first part, married to Corona and settled in Rome under the 
roof of the prince, his father-in-law. Three very striking situa- 
tions are presented at the outset, the action of each so intermin- 
gled with the other that each step of advance is full of interest. 
There are the jealousy of Sant’ Ilario, the love affair of Gouache 
and Faustina, and the conspiracy against the Saracinesca property. 

Mr. Crawford declares more than once that few or no writers 
have grasped the real attributes of Italians and displayed them as 
they are. Yet in the case of Sant’ Ilario’s suspicions of his wife 
we have the traditional jealousy which has almost become a 
proverb in connection with the Italian character. Coronais in all 
respects so lofty and pure a woman that even with apparently 
clear evidence of frailty it would have seemed impossible for a 
man of any nobility of character to have believed anything against 
her. But Sant’ Ilario, although he adores his wife, becomes in- 
volved in a maze of doubts thaf seem to lead up to convincing 
proofs of Corona’s criminality. It is curious to see how the mo- 
ment he becomes jealous Sant’ Ilario, in spite of the veneer of civ- 
ilization, turns back to his old barbarous traditions and is ready to 
act upon the most savage instincts. Corona finds her husband in- 
accessible to reason, but she bears herself so nobly through this 
ordeal that she illumines the darkest places of thehistory. She is 
a magnificent creation and at the same time a lovely and true wo- 
man, and her character alone is sufficient to mark the fine powers 
of the author. : ; 

The evidence against Corona is a mere tissue of mistakes, but 
the trifling incidents that make her seem guilty are so blended 
with the actions of all the men and women in the story that the 
episode has become an important part of thechronicle. The love- 
affair of Gouache and Faustina is sufficiently romantic to please 
the most youthful reader, but the deepest interest is gradually 
riveted upon the conspiracy against the Saracinesca property. 
From the moment San Giacinto enters the story he is regarded 
with mistrust not only by the characters in the story but by the 
reader himself. It is felt that he is going to do mischief, and 
events seem to loom behind him. Itis not San Giacinto who com- 
mits the villainy, but his father-in-law elect, the knavish old 
Prince Montevarchi. San Giacinto is, indeed, rather sinned 
against than sinning, and there is not a little skill shown in the 
way in which he gradually unfolds himself and gains the liking 
and respect of all who know him. ; gh 

The episode of Montevarchi’s suborning his librarian, Mes- 
chini, to forge the clause in the deed is very clever and very pow- 
erful. In Meschini, indeed, one comes upon a startling creation 
who from the first, in spite of his apparent insignificance, domi- 
nates the scene. He is very real, so real, indeed, that when with- 
out the least preparation of the reader for such a catastrophe he 
commits ar appalling crime, it is felt that this dramatic sequence 
is the only solution of the situation. It is, perhaps, a little singu- 


lar that in both “ Greifenstein ” and ‘‘ Sant’ Ilario ”” there should 








be a murder in which the victim is strangled in the horrible old- 
fashioned way. But the horrible never daunts Mr. Crawford. 
The psychological study of the state of mind of the criminal in 
this case shows not a little careful analysis besides imagination on 
the part of the writer. Meschini is absolutely unsuspected, and 
could he but have controlled his nerves he might have been se- 
cure against detection. But the adage “ Murder will out” is one 
essential to the art of a novelist, and, accordingly,'Meschini, seek- 
ing relief in alcohol and opium, is destroyed by them, and at last 
betrays himself at an important moment for the fortunes of Sara- 
cinesca, 

It must be confessed that Mr. Crawford has not used his in- 
timate knowledge of Italian life and character to elevate our be- 
lief in the high worth of either. In spite of the stately beauty of 
Corona, we cannot help carrying away the idea from a perusal of 
the book that the old barbaric instincts of feudal times still have 
too strong a hold upon modern Italians; that they are indifferent 
to the ideas of our nineteenth century ; and that in spite of the 
stately and picturesque pageant of their present life, they have no 
actual existence with which we can be in sympathy. We shall 
hope for another family chronicle of the Saracinesca. And after 
that test we may, perhaps, know better just how to rank the au- 
thor. After laying down “ Sant’ Ilario” he seems to us so dazzling 
in his sheer cleverness that it is pleasant to applaud and slightly 
to over-rate him ; to forgive his visible artifice, a trifle of possible 
pretentiousness and affectation of infallibility ; to compare him 
with lesser writers instead of great ones, and accordingly not to 
discover that he is not simple enough to be great, nor deep and 
true enough to be dramatic rather than theatrical. For if we do 
not praise him, where else can we turn to find novels with so 
grand a sweep of movement and so full of power and fascination ? 





THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF SWITZERLAND ; an Essay on the 
Constitution. By Bernard Moses, Ph. D., Professor of His- 
tory and Political Economy, University of California. Pp. 
258. Oakland, Cal. 1889, 

Prof. Moses is already known as the joint-author, with Prof. 
Crane, of one of the best text-books on the history of our politi- 
cal life that we have. The present book answers to the expecta- 
tions which that excited. It is much more than a study of the 
political history and conditions of Switzerland, for alongside what 
he has to say of that country there runs a comparison of this 
with the other federal republics of the world—the United States, 
Colombia, Venezuela, and the Argentine Confederation. 

In one sense Switzerland is the oldest federal republic in the 
world. In another it has been that only since the adoption of its 
present constitution, in 1848. Up to the time of the French Rev- 
olution it was rather a confederacy of independent states, or in 
German phrase, a Staatenbund, not a Bundesstaat. The invasion 
of the country by France in 1798 led to the establishment of a 
thoroughly centralized government, in which the cantons kept 
their place only as convenient administrative subdivisions. When 
the French Directory fell, Switzerland was given up to a civil con- 
flict between the friends of this new arrangement and those of 
the old order. Napoleon invaded the country again to restore 
peace, and by the Act of Mediation established a reasonable com- 
promise between the two factions, acting with a degree of respect 
for established traditions of government which showed that he 
was a statesman and not a doctrinaire. With the Congress of Vi- 
enna there came something of a relapse toward the looseness of 
the old methods ; but the tendency of affairs was towards a federal 
centralization ; and, after several internal struggles, Switzerland 
became a federal republic in 1848, very much after the model and 
through the example of the United States. 

Parallel with this change there has been a decided increase 
in the democratic influence. As Prof. Moses states it, the people 
have “crowded nearer and nearer to the actual exercise of 
power,” and the members of the representative bodies have be- 
come more merely delegates from the constituencies acting under 
instructions. In his view this tendency is equally visible in Eng- 
land and America, and marks a decay in the efficiency of those 
political institutions which are necessary to the realization of ra- 
tional liberty. He believes that when a country reaches this 
point it has begun to face the necessity of evolving new organs of 
its political life to replace those which have been atrophied. In 
England, for instance, the aristocracy and the monarchy have 
ceased to serve any important end, and even the cabinet has be- 
come incapable of discharging the vast responsibility thrown upon 
it. England, therefore, may be regarded as on the eve of an im- 
portant though probably slow and peaceful revolution in its gov- 
ernmental methods. And the absorption of powers of the Presi- 
dent and the Senate by the House of Representatives, and that of 
the powers of the States by the central government, will sooner or 
later demand a like transformation in our own system. 

We give these views for what they are worth, without caring 
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to express our assent or dissent, in order that our readers may see 
they have no commonplace book in this study of Switzerland. 
Of one point we will speak. We recognize as fully as Prof. Moses 
that the Nation has gained and the States have lost ground in our 
system, and that to an extent which is neither desirable nor de- 
manded by the letter of the Constitution. But we do not think— 
as he does—that this has been due to the possession by the national 
Supreme Court of the power of interpretation. Throughout the 
greater part of our history that power has been wielded by the 
party which was anxious to maximize the States and minimize 
the Nation, and yet it was quite unable to interpose any check to 
State decay. The real reason for the change has been pointed 
out by Prof. Adams in his work on “ Public Debts.” It is that 
our fiscal system makes the Nation rich and keeps the States poor. 
It hands over to the former all the easy and popular sources of 
revenue, and confines the latter to direct taxation as their source 
of income. As a consequence, every one looks to Congress to 
have what is needed done, and the influence of Congress grows 
apace. Mr. Calhoun saw this, and made it his chief argument for 
the adoption of the Distribution policy of 1836. And unless some 
arrangement can be devised to equalize the revenue of the State 
governments with that of the Nation, our States will decline 
until they also will be nothing but convenient (or inconvenient) 
subdivisions for administration. This is the problem of the Demo- 
cratic party, if it have any use to serve in our political life. 

In his discussion of the political possibilities of the future, 
Prof. Moses rules out aristocracy and monarchy of any but the 
imperialist type, as obsolete forms. We wish we were as sure of 
the obsoleteness of oligarchy as he is, There are tendencies of 
thought in our modern world, of which he takes no account in 
giving his reasons for his faith. The evolutionary doctrine in its 
latest or Darwinian phase is intensely aristocratic. The stress it 
lays on heredity furnishes a basis for a scientific defense of that 
type of government, such as it never had before. And its ardent 
champions are apparently well aware of this. Scientific men in 
Europe generally are on the anti-democratic side in politics. The 
only exception which occurs to us is Prof. Virchow,and he is as 
anti-Darwinian as he is Liberal. In Great Britain Dr. Tyndall 
and Prof, Huxley are not in sympathy with any Liberal views in 
politics. The objurgations of the former directed against Mr. 
Gladstone in 1886 will be remembered : the latter says he is ready 
to support Mr. Parnell if he will make himself an Irish Cromwell. 
It may be that Darwinism is a passing phase of modern thought ; 
but should it not prove so it certainly will tend to rehabilitate 
aristocracy. 





EURIPIDES: IPHIGENIA AMONG THE TAURIANS. College Series of 
Greek Authors. Edited by Isaac Flagg. Pp. 197. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 1889. 

The popularity of the legends about Iphigenia has been often 
remarked. Aeschylus and Sophocles both wrote Iphigenias, (now 
lost), and Euripides makes her fortunes the subject of two trage- 
dies. Goethe, in his ‘‘ Iphigenie auf Tauris,” followed the original 
in Euripides in most respects, but did violence to the Greek tradi- 
tion and to Grecian ideas by making -Pylades conceive a lover’s 
passion for the heroine. Goethe also omitted the famous scene in 
which the generous contest for the privilege of dying occurs be- 
tween Pylades and Orestes,—a scene which, as Cicero remembers 
in one of his dialogues, made the Roman theatre ring with shouts 
of applause. Gluck and Racine also made use of the story of 
Iphigenia, and this emphasizes the fact that the play has many 
features which are essentially modern. The plot is well managed 
and at times becomes exciting, and the fullness of the action re- 
sults in scenes which are stirringly dramatic. A Euripidean 
frailty, however, appears in the final solution of seemingly hope- 
less complications by supernatural intervention, the heroes and 
heroine being delivered from the hands of an enraged barbarian 
king by the interference of Athena. There is also a mysterious 
“ refluent billow ”’ which tosses the heroes back upon the shore 
and causes their capture by enemies. 

The Tauric Iphigenia is tolerably free in comparison with 
other plays from the verbal quibbles and epigrammatic descrip- 
tions for which Euripides is celebrated. It may be, however, 
that the use of such verbal gymnastics was necessary for the en- 
tertainment of a Greek oa tlenne: which, besides being particu- 
larly sensitive to the niceties of language, was entirely familiar 
with the stories of the dramatis personx. 

Mr. Flagg’s work in the introduction is very full, and may be 
said to cover the ground very thoroughly as to the age and celeb- 
rity of the drama, the legends of Iphigenia, the plot and artistic 
structure, and finally the metres and rhythm. The commentary, 
as far as we have read it, is excellent, and gives the student the 
help that is needed and little else. 

The paper, we notice, is a decided improvement upon some 
former numbers of the series, 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


= DUMAS has nearly finished a new novel which 
will be published at Christmas. Before it appears, however, 
M. Dumas intends to dramatize it. 

Mr. Gladstone is re-writing his book, “ Juventus Mundi,” 
which was published twenty years ago. 

“Little Baron Trump and his Wonderful Dog,” a new juve- 
nile on a novel plan, by Ingersoll Lockwood, editor of The Book 
Lover and literary editor of The Bookmaker, will be published by 
Lee & Shepard this month. 

_ Samuel Waddington, the English poet, translator, and com- 
piler of anthologies of English and Continental sonnets, belongs 
to a family which is said to be connected with the poet Longfel- 
low’s, a Miss Longfellow (sister of Longfellow’s ancestor who 
— to America about the year 1680) having married a Mr. 
Waddington of Harewood, who afterwards bought the Longfellow 
property at Horsforth. 

_ Mr. Rider Haggard is to visit Syria, to prepare himself to 
write a book about Queen Esther, which will appear as a syndi- 
cate serial. 

A memorial very numerously signed by English literary men 
has been presented to the Home Secretary, Mr. Matthews, asking 
for the release of the London publisher, Vizetelly, imprisoned for 
selling certain translations of Zola’s novels. 

The following awards have been made in the American Ex- 
hibit of the Book and Publishing Department at the Paris Expo- 
sition. The Prang and similar exhibits are judged in another 
class, not yet reported ; Harper’s Magazine is embraced in the 
English exhibit ; while other publishers not named here will per- 
haps find themselves included in the awards given to the Educa- 
tional Department :—Diploma of honor: The Century Co. Gold 
medals: D. Appleton & Co. ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ; J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co.; G. & C. Merriam for Webster’s Dictionary. Silver 
medals: A.S. Barnes & Co.; George Barrie ; Dodd, Mead & Co. ; 
Estes & Lauriat; Gebbie & Co. ; Ivison, Blakeman & Co.; Johns 
Hopkins Publication Agency; D. Lothrop Co.; John Wiley & 
Sons. Bronze medals: Henry Carey Baird & Co.; R. M. Lind- 
say; A.C. McClurg & Co.; The Publisher's Weekly ; University 
Publishing Co. Honorable mention: Messrs. C. W. Bardeen, 
Syracuse; Brentano’s; F. A. Stokes & Bro. ; Taintor Bros, & Co. ; 
The American Bookseller. 

Among new books of travel, “Swallow Home in South Afri- 
ca,” is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock, London. 

Mr. George Kennan will shortly cease his lectures and settle 
to the preparation of his Siberian papers for book form. 

Mrs. Norton, an American lady, has prepared a small volume 
with the title “In and Around Berlin,” which will shortly be pub- 
lished by A. C. McClurg & Co. 

John Murphy & Co. have in press Cardinal Gibbons’s new work 
called ‘‘ Our Christian Heritage.”’ 

Messrs. Ticknor & Co. have in press “ Spires and Towers of 
the Medizeval Churches of England,” by Charles Wilkes. The 
book is to be sold by subscription. A number of the plates have 
appeared in the American Architect during the last two years. 

_._ The lectureship in English literature at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, recently vacated by Mr. Edmond Gosse, has been conferred 
on Mr. John Wesley Hales, Professor of English Literature at 
King’s College, London. 

A timely volume will shortly be issued by S.C. Griggs & Co. 
It isa translation from the Danish by Prof. Julius E. Olson of 
the University of Wisconsin, of Peter Lauridsen’s work, entitled, 
“Vitus Bering; the Discoverer of Bering Strait.” The author 
was granted unusual privileges for research among the archives of 
the Russian Admiralty. : 

Rev. A K. Glover, Ph. D., will shortly publish a volume called 
“The Jews of the Far East,” with the original Chinese texts of 
the inscriptions discovered at Kai-fung-fu. 

The Worthington Company announce for immediate publica- 
tion Heimburg’s new novel, ‘‘ Lora the Major’s Daughter,” trans- 
lated by Mrs. J. W. Davis and profusely illustrated with photo- 
gravures., 

“‘ Micah Clarke,” the successful new novel, is published in this 
country by Harper & Bros, with the author’s consent and Dr. Doyle 
is paid a royalty. Messrs. Harper are considering a new story by 
the same author. 

Dr. Aubrey of Lincolnshire has been engaged for some years 
on a “ History of iy eco ” which it is designed to publish in a 
few months, both in England and the United States. 

Two suits have been brought in the United States Circuit 
Court against the the Henry G. Allen Co. of New York, by Adam 
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and Chas. Black of Edinburgh, Francis A. Walker of Boston, and 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. The Allen Company publish the “ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica ” from a reproduction of the ninth edition 
taken by the “gelatine method.” In the original is an article 
which Gen. Walker claims to have written and _ copyrighted, call- 
ed “Political Geography and Statistics,’ and which is used in 
Edinburgh by permission of the author. Messrs Scribner base 
their suit on the fact that the defendants use in the twenty-third 
volume aseries of maps owned by the complainants. 

Dr. A. 8S. Wilkins, Professor of Latin in Owens College, Eng., 
has written a volume for Macmillan’s Primer Series on ‘‘ Roman 
Literature.” 


Mr. R. L. Stevenson will remain another year on the South 
Seas, as he is not strong enough to return to his South of Eng- 
land home, Bournemouth. 


Thomas Whittaker will publish this month a new work by 
the author of “God in Creation,” entitled “‘ Jacob and Japheth ; 
or, Bible Growth and Religion from Abraham to Daniel.” 


Canon Westcott’s critical commentary on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, upon which he has been engaged for many years, is in 
the press in London. 

G. Brumder, Milwaukee, announces an important work on 
Ornithology, by Wm. H. Nehrling. It will be called ‘‘ North 
American Birds,’ and will be published by subscription, in twelve 
parts. 

Over 20,000 copies of Sampson Low & Co.’s cheap but good 
(50 cent) edition of Blackmore’s ‘‘ Lorna Doone” were sold during 
the first fortnight. A similar experiment is to be tried with 
Hardy’s “ Far From the Madding Crowd.” 

Professor Maspero’s “ Popular Tales of Ancient Egypt” has 
been revised and augmented for the Paris house of Maisonneuve 
& Co. Much fresh and entertaining matter has been added. 

Under the will of Count Joseph Loubat the Royal Academy 
of Berlin is going to award a prize for a work published between 
July 1st, 1884, and July 1st, 1889, that deals with the European 
colonization of North America and the recent history of that con- 
tinent. Works in English, French, German, or Dutch, are eligible 
for the prize (which amounts to 3,000 francs), and must be sent to 
the Academy before July ist, 1890. 


The success of the Thackeray letters has been so marked that 
the Scribners are to issue in a uniform volume a compilation of 
the most enjoyable letters of Dickens. 

A new edition of Frank R. Stockton’s “ Personally Con- 
ducted ” is announced by The Book Buyer. It will be illustrated 
by Joseph Pennell. 

Sir Morell Mackenzie, the English surgeon who attended the 
late Emperor of Germany, is writing a book with the title “ Six 
Monthy’ Residence at the Court of the Crown Prince and the Ger- 
man Emperor.” It will not be published however during the life 
of the Empress Frederick. 

William Morris is to issue this autumn a new romance with 
the title ‘The Roots of the Mountains.” It is principally in 
prose, has no historical foundation or didactic purpose,and will in- 
clude some songs. 

“The History of the Worshipful Company of Barber Sur- 
geons”’ has been compiled by Mr. Sidney Young. 

Reports from Paris say that the literary partnership of nearly 
half a century between the two Alsatian novelists, MM. Erck- 
mann and Chatrian, has been broken irrevocably. The quarrel 
has been going on for some time and is ascribed to differences 
growing out of the returns for the plays which were taken from 
the stories. 

Among forthcoming English books are the “ Diaries of Sir 
Moses and Lady Montefiore,” “A Treasury of English Sacred 
Lyrical Poetry,” compiled by Prof. F. T. Palgrave, and a book on 
the Irish Question by Mr. Barry O’Brien. 


Messrs. Scribner will bring out this season in book form the 
railway papers which for several months have constituted a prom- 
inent feature of their magazine. Some new matter will be added, 
and there will be over two hundred and twenty-five illustrations. 


A number of gentlemen connected in various ways with Har- 
vard, stimulated by the appearance of Prof. Fay’s “ Concordance 
of the Divina Commedia,” have undertaken a concordance of 
the “ Vita Nuova” and the “Canzoniere.” This is likely to be 
completed within a year, and the Dante Society may publish it. 


We have made a bare mention of a forthcoming “ Life of Lord 
John Russell,” by Mr. Spencer Walpole. It appears that the 
work has been prepared at the request of Lady Russell, who has 
given Mr. Walpole unrestricted access to Lord Russell’s official 
and private correspondence during his long life, and to other con- 





fidential matter in the possession of the family. Among the pa- 
pers Mr. Walpole has had the advantage of referring to are the 
private diaries which Lord John kept as a boy at school and dur- 
ing his subsequent visits to Spain, Portugal, and Italy, 1809-13. 
Messrs. Smith & Elder of London, are to issue the poems of 
Mrs. Browning in style uniform with their new edition of her hus- 


band’s works, that which in this country is supplied by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


W tH its September number The Forum entered its eighth 

volume, its publishers announcing that there has not been 
a month in its career when it has not made a permanent increase 
in its number of readers. 


Hereafter the Chautauquan will be published monthly instead 
of ten times a year, and in size and form it will be made to resemble 
The Century. 


With the September number of the Woman’s World Mr. Oscar 
Wilde ceased to be the editor of that periodical. 

The new editorship of the English Illustrated Magazine will 
begin with the October number, though as Mr. Comyns Carr will 
doubtless leave much material behind him no great changes should 
be immediately expected. It is settled, however, that there are 
to be notes on subjects of the day. Among the illustrated articles 
already arranged for is one on “ Yachting,” by Lord Dunraven, 
and another on “ Theatre Children,” by Mrs. Jeune. 

Thomas H. Evans, who has for several years been the busi- 
ness manager of Judge, has left that paper to assume the eastern 
management of the San Francisco Chronicle. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


SURPRISE AND ITS CAUSE. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 


ys surprises Englishmen in this connection [the case of 

Dr. Tanner, M. P.] is that Americans whom they know to 
be generally friendly to this country and to object as much as we 
possibly can to the overbearing assumptions of the Irish, should 
object to firm and strong dealing with them. We open our American 
newspapers and we find them without much distinciion of party 
supporting the cry for Home Rule for Ireland and accepting Mr. 
Gladstone at his own valuation. Yetsome of us are old enough 
to remember that it is only a few years since your own country was 
torn by the greatest struggle of modern history ; that a part of 
the United States wanted Home Rule and were willing to send 
the great Republic of the West into ruin if they could but achieve 
their ends; that not a few of the leaders of secession in America 
five and twenty years ago were Irishmen by birth or by descent, 
and that alone amongst English public men Mr. Gladstone hur- 
riedly announced to the world that “ the South has made itselfa na- 
tion, and called upon the government of the day not for the re- 
cognition of belligerent rights,—which was a necessity,—but for 
recognition of Confederate independence, which was certainly 
nothing of the kind. 

London. 


[This is part of a letter kindly sent us from the English me- 
tropolis by a correspondent who finds himself interested in THE 
AMERICAN but regrets its want of familiarity with the ins and 
outs of British politics. We have no doubt that we make some 
mistakes in dealing with minor matters in that field, but we can- 
not admit that any are indicated above. We are not worried 
about the alleged “‘ overbearing assumptions of the Irish,” and we 
do not see why particularly “ firm and strong dealing” is needed 
for them ; we had more Irish-Americans on the side of the Union, 
in 1861-65, than against it; and this country long ago forgave Mr. 
Gladstone for his casual expression (which our correspondent se- 
riously overstates), of encouragement of the Davis ‘ Confeder- 
acy.” Americans favor Home Rule in Ireland because it seems to 
them that this would be just to the Irish as well as wise for the 
English, and that it would replace the present ill feeling—dis- 
closed by our correspondent in his opening lines,—by good feel- 
ing.—Editor of THE AMERICAN. | 





THE EXACTIONS FROM THE MOORS. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 

May not your copying Mr. Ferree’s note from the New York 
Tribune, in last week’s issue, (p. 319), relating to the usurious ex- 
actions from the Moors impliedly do an injustice to our young 
townsman, William Reed Lewis, whose friends claim for him that 
he has done more to break up this official pilferring than any 
other consul ? T.H.M 
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Our correspondent’s point may be “ well taken.” Appar- 
ently the neon in Mr. Thompson’s book, which formed the ba- 
sis for Mr. Ferree’s remarks, allowed no exception in its charge 
that the American officials had promoted this tyranny ; but either 
he may not have had full information, or he may have written 
before the activity of Mr. Lewis in his efforts at reform.—Editor 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


HE International Marine Conference, which has been so much 
talked about, and which at one time seemed about to be 
abandoned, will meet at Washington on October 16th, of this year. 
The following gives the outline of the subjects to come before the 
Conference: (1) Means of indicating the direction in which ves- 
sels are moving in fog, mist, falling snow, at night, etc., including 
visibility, number and position of lights, sound signals, and all 
general steering and sailing rules; (2) regulations to determine 
the seaworthiness of vessels; (3) restrictions as to the loading 
mark of vessels; (4) regulations regarding the designations and 
marking of vessels; (5) the saving of life and property from ship- 
wreck ; (6) necessary qualifications for officers and seamen, in- 
cluding tests for sight and color-blindness; (7) “lanes” for steam- 
ers on frequented routes ; (8) signals for communicating informa- 
tion at sea at night; (9) warnings of approaching storms; (10) 
reporting, marking, and removing dangerous wrecks or obstruc- 
tions to navigation ; (11) systems of inform ation with regard to 
dangers to navigation, together with notices of changes in light- 
houses, buoys, etc. ; (12) a uniform system of buoys and beacons, 
and (13) the establishment of a permanent international marine 
commission. 

The recent Congress of Hygiene at Paris took positive ground 
as to the necessity of measures to prevent the pollution of rivers, 
particularly in the case of factory refuse. It was held that waste- 
water from factories should not flow into a stream before it has 
been proven to be free from injurious substances, and that the 
most perfect method of purification was by irrigation. The diffi- 
culty in the way of enforcement of sanitary measures was with 
the smaller manufacturers who were not rich enough to undertake 
necessary improvements. The Congress decided that where per- 
sistent resistance was displayed, the authorities should themselves 
execute the works prescribed for the purification of the water and 
compel the persons interested to pay the cost. 

An interesting novelty in the application of electricity has 
been introduced on the Southeastern Railway, England. It is an 
electric reading lamp, situated just over the passenger’s head, 
which can be lighted by the introduction of a penny into the box, 
and by the pressure of a knob. The light is of five-candle power 
and will last for half an hour, at the end of which time it is ex- 
tinguished automatically. If the light be required for an inde- 
finite period, a penny every half hour will suffice. A special feature 
of the invention is that if the instrument is out of order, the 
penny is not lost but can be easily recovered. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute (August) prints an ex- 
tended article by Mr. Thomas Elkinton on “ Heating and Ven- 
tilation of Public Buildings.” In regard to the controversy as to 
whether ventilation of small living rooms should be at top or 
bottom, Mr. Elkinton says that the well-accepted conclusion is 
that both theories are correct, according to circumstances. In a 
room with few occupants, the greater part of the air exhaled cools 
and falls to the floor (its specific gravity being also increased by 
impurities added) and hence for sitting-rooms and chambers, the 
floor line is the proper level for air outlets. ; 

Of methods of forced ventilation for large rooms in stores or 
factories, Mr. Elkinton regards the method of forcing air into the 
room as superior to an exhaust system. The latter, upon the 
chance opening of an outlet to the air outside, exposes inmates to 
shivering blasts which are disagreeable and dangerous. ‘‘ The 
most effective apparatus,” Mr. Elkington says, “ that has yet been 
devised for heating and ventilating large buildings, is by the use 
of an ordinary pressure blower attached to a heating chamber 
through which it forces the air, and from which the heated air is 
conducted in air-tight piping to the various rooms of the building.” 
Heating and ventilating plants may be built upon this method, it 
is claimed, which will keep all the rooms of the building at a 
proper temperature and effect a complete change in the air every 
ten minutes, 

Among the devices which have been proposed for the correc- 
tion of the “personal error” in observers of sudden phenomena, 
none is more simple and capable of wider application than one 
lately described by Professor 8. P. Langley before the Philosophi- 
cal Society of Washington. That a “ personal error” exists in the 
most experienced of observers is well known, and it is probable 
that in the case of any sudden or startling event the time which 





elapses between the occurrence of the event and the consciousness 
of having seen it on the part of the observer, is appreciably great. 
In some cases entire seconds may pass without the consciousness 
of the observer. On the other hand, the formation of a picture 
on the retina is as swift as the velocity of light, and it is during 
the fading out of the visual impression that the work of perception, 
decision, and action, is going on in the brain. Professor Langley 
now observes that while to determine when a phenomenon occurs 
may require several seconds, to determine where it occurs requires 
(sensibly) no time at all, for the impression made on the retina 
may be reproduced by memory. The contrivance devised by the 
author to take advantage of this fact consists in the division of the 
field of observation into sections; the glass is then revolved at a 
known rate of motion. In the observation of a phenomenon such 
as the occultation of a star or its appearance from behind the moon, 
all the observer has to note is, in which sub-division of the quadrant 
the star disappears, (or appears, as the case may be) and hence it 
may be told at what fraction of a second the phenomenon occurred. 


A short article in the American Journal of Science (August) by 
Mr. N. H. Darton, of the U. S. Geological Survey, gives some ad- 
vance information as to the results of the Survey in “ The Great 
Lava Flows and Intrusion Trap Sheets of the Newark System in 
New Jersey.” The Newark system represents the long, level- 
crested ridge extending with palisadal front along the Hudson 
river northward from New York; the Wachtung or Orange 
mountains some miles to the westward, and the line of ridges ex- 
tending from south of New Brunswick to the Delaware and be- 
yond,—all are embraced in the system. Sourland mountain, 
which crosses the Delaware just south of Lambertsville, and the 
Cushetunk mountain east of Clinton, are also identified as belong- 
ing to the same formation. The larger masses of these igneous 
rocks constitute thick sheets enclosed in gently inclined, soft sedi- 
ments, and their outcropping edges rise abruptly from the sur- 
rounding plains as long, narrow ridges presenting steep slopes to- 
wards the underlying beds. The results of the survey of the 
whole system will be published the latter part of this year as a 
bulletin of the U. S. Geological Survey. 

A valuable bulletin has been recently issued by the Govern- 
ment for the U. S. Geological Survey on the “ Nature and Origin 
of Deposits of Phosphate of Lime.” The report has a preface by 
Prof. Shaler, but the main work is done Mr. R. A. F. Penrose. It 
covers about 150 pages and is accurate and exhaustive. The oc- 
currence of the Phosphates in America receives full treatment, 
and, in the course of the work, the following subjects are touched 
upon: the nodular phosphates of North and South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Florida, North Wales, and England; the phosphate beds 
of the upper and lower greensands ; the apatites of Canada, Nor- 
way, and Spain; the rock phosphates of England, Belgium, 
Northern and Central France, and Russia. More limited inqui- 
ries are upon the Phosphatic Limestones of Kentucky; guano 
deposits; cave and lacustrine deposits, etc. A valuable bibliog- 
raphy is appended. 








CRITICAL AND OTHER EXCERPTS. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD'S CRITICAL ATTITUDE. 
Stephen Henry Thayer, in the Andover Review. 

IT has been said that “the British public likes to set limits to 
almost every universal inquiry ;” it is probably more true of that 
people than of most any other, that they are not favorably dis- 
posed to speculative excursions, and that, rather than cherish the 
somewhat broad and bold range of German ideas, they prefer the 
habits of a purely dogmatic or defined scholarship. Goethe first, 
and Matthew Arnold next, have, perhaps, done more than any 
other writers to bridge, somewhat, this alienism, and to foster a 
growing kinship of feeling between the intellectual workers in the 
English and European fields. Mr, Arnold, himself confessedly no 
devotee to the strictly scientific methods, and confessedly, too, 
not a close student either in exact or approximate natural science, 
contended that a thorough knowledge of human letters—as he 
termed history, poetry, and philosophy—in the average general 
student, besides embracing a wide acquaintance of literature and 
art, required also some acquaintance with the general advance- 
ment in scientific research, whereas a strictly scientific curriculum 
demanded little or no corresponding acquaintance with the more 
comprehensive range of art, ideas, and human letters. Mr. Arnold 
has advanced his views repeatedly on this subject of specialized 
knowledge, and has approached it from various points, and with 
great reasoning force. He was a disciple of culture, but of that 
sort of culture which advances fresh currents of ideas; he indorsed 
that noble rule of Wordsworth’s, “ Plain living and high thinking,” 
and equally lamented with him its present absence in general 
English life; in one of his famous passages he declares that in 
England “ the upper classes have become materialized, the middle 
classes vulgarized, and the lower classes brutalized.” 
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THE AUSTRALIAN BALLOT SYSTEM. 
Charles Chauncey Binney, in Lippincott’s Magazine. 

PERHAPS some one may admit all the evils of our present sys- 
tem, and yet ask what proof there is that the Australian system 
furnishes any real cure. The answer is found in the thirty-three 
years’ life and growth of the system. It has grown because it was 
a success. I have described Australian elections as Mr. Dutton 
first saw them. Fifteen years after he had introduced the new 
—-, he declared before an English Parliamentary committee 
that he was more in favor of it than ever, and that the very notion 
of exercising coercion or improper influence had “absolutely died 
out of the country ;”’ and he is but one among a cloud of witnesses. 
The growth of the system has been marvelous. At first apply- 
ing to legislative elections only, its merits were so evident that it 
was ually extended to all elections alike, and the simplicity 
of its working is shown by the extraordinary few lawsuits that 
have grown out of it. Tasmania and New South Wales adopted 
it in 1858, South Australia, West Australia, and Queensland not 
many years later, New Zealand in 1870. England herself, after a 
long struggle against the Anglo-Saxon’s dislike both of change 
and of secrecy, adopted it in 1872,—at first tentatively, then more 
and more completely, till now it governs all elections in England 
and Wales, and practically in Scotland and Ireland also. Our 
Canadian neighbors have also joined the ranks, as have Belgium 
and Luxemburg; and some features of the system are employed 
in Austria, Hungary, France, Italy, and Greece. 

American ingenuity is already at work to devise a system 
that shall sur the Australian in preventing bribery, intimida- 
tion, and fradulent counting. A curious and possibly practical 
voting-machine has been invented, and is being pushed forward 
energetically. Whatever be the voting system of the future, 
whether by casting a ballot or pressing an electric button, it will 
certainly contain the two most important elements of the Austra- 
lian,—official equality of nominations and secrecy in casting the 
vote. 
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DRIFT. 


eee is not, we think, any difference of opinion among the advocates 
of Protection as to the thoroughly inimical relation which the Trusts 
bear to that policy. The Manufacturer, (Philadelphia), September 2, says: 

“ One of the strongest arguments used in defense of the Protective sys- 
tem is that ultimately home competition, developed under Tariff shelter, 
operates to put down prices. This is in fact the nearly inevitable move- 
ment in the cases of almost all industries. But, if it becomes the practice 
to avert the movement by combinations of protected parties to maintain 
high prices, the argument is useless and the protective theory is weakened 
at its most important point. The protective system cannot continue in ex- 
islence unless it commends itself to the sound judgment and the self-inter- 
est of the mass of the people. If they perceive that it will promote the 
general interests of their country while in the long run it gives them low 
prices, they will maintain it; but beyond doubt they will not vote for a 
Tariff to exclude them from low European prices if American manufactur- 
ers, behind the Tariff shelter, are going to combine to shut them out from 
low American prices. A community composed of men willing year after 
year to vote to let somebody rob them is hardly fit for free government, 
and men of that class are scarce in this country. One ‘trust’ organized 
to use the Tariff to extort money from the people, will do more harm in a 
week to the cause of protection to American industry than the Cobden Club 
with its literature can do in a year. It is clear enough to the men who 
have to fight the Protectionist battle upon paper and upon the platform, that 
the multiplication of trusts and combinations will bring them to confusion 
and to discomfiture unless the process be discontinued. More than this, 
public sentiment against these movements is not unlikely to express itself 
in Congressional legislation for withdrawal of protection from indusfries in- 
volved in such conspiracy.” 





While we are firmly convinced that most trusts and other combina- 
tions for enhancing prices contain within themselves the elements of their 
own destruction, and are consequently destined to be short-lived, it is very 
important that none of them should receive any encouragement from those 
whom they expect to make their victims. The newspaper which under- 
takes to make light of their evil tendencies or to defend their methods is 
therefore a public enemy, and it falls under the very natural suspicion of 
having been paid to advance the interests of monopolists. More particu- 
larly is that newspaper to be suspected which advocates protection to home 
industry in one column and in another defends trusts. The protective 
policy is absolutely at war with all trusts, since the very aim and essence 
of protection is the encouragement of competition that prices may be re- 





duced ; whereas, the object of trusts is to restrict competition and to arti- 
ficially and arbitrarily advance prices.—Iron and Steel Bulletin, Aug. 14. 





Congressman Darlington says that postmasters whose term of office ex- 
tend into _1890 ought not to expect tobe allowed to serve out their time. 
If this is simply the expression of the sentiment of Smedley Darlington we 
have nothing to say about it, but if it is the echo of the sentiment of the 
President and the Postmaster-General itis open to criticism. After all the 
earnest professors of devotion to the idea of civil service reform a Republi- 
can President ought at least to be as good as a Democrat, and President 
Cleveland did not remove a single postmaster in Chester county before the 
xpiration of his term of office.— Kennett (Chester Co., Pa.), Advance. 





¢ Protection is organized selfishness. Free Trade is based on the ele- 
mental principles of existence—on justice, fraternity, and love.” So says 
Mr. Huntington Smith in an article on “ The Ethical View of Protection,” 
in the Popular Science Monthly for September. Mr. Smith scorns to notice 
the material view of this essentially material question. With a fine dis- 
dain of figures, he says: “ We must brush aside all these confusing statis- 
tics, ignore the arguments based upon them, and put the matter before our 
minds in the simplest form. We must deal, not with a misleading array 
of facts but with the elemental truths of existence.” In other words, we 
must adopt the policy of the enlightened skipper in the famous “ Hunting 
of the Snark,” who exclaimed — 
‘“‘ What’s the use of mercators, 
North poles and equators, 
And their stupid meridian lines?” 

So the Bellman would cry, 

And the crew would reply : 

“They are merely conventional signs! ” 

—Boston Pilot. 





The Jewish Exponent (Philadelphia), is giving a series of interestin 
sketches of “ Jewish Worthies.” The first of ‘eae was devoted to Dr. ‘i 
Solis-Cohen, and the second to Prof. Angelo Heilprin. Professor Heilprin 
was born at Sdtoralja-Ujhely, in Hungary, March 13, 1853. His grand- 
father, Phineas Mendel Heilprin, (1801-1863) was a prominent scholar and 
writer who was forced by Russian severities to leave Poland in 1842, and in 
turn, his son, Michael Heilprin, was obliged to leave Hungary, after the 
failure of Kossuth’smovement. The latter (Michael Heilprin), was deeply 
interested in the effort to form Jewish agricultural colonies, and this which 
has now attracted the attention and support of the philanthropist Baron de 
ee much success in the settlements at Carmel, and at Rosen- 

ayn, N. J. 





The announcement of a second Italian Exhibition is premature. The 
treatment experienced by those who bore the brunt of the first venture at 
the hands of the ItaJian Government was certainly not such as to encour- 
age them to run any further risks. Asa matter of fact the Belgians have 
been in the field for some time. King Leopold promises his cordial support 
and the Government promise a subsidy, as well as six ships for the convey- 
ance of exhibits.—Edmund Yates’s London Despatch, 2nd. 





But it is one of the remarkable things about Trusts that people pay 
money into them for operations which they would consider crazyu nder any 
other name. For instance, $83,000,000 of stock has been issued and pre- 
sumably bought by somebody to represent white lead refineries in this 
country. But the total production is only about 60,000 tons, or including 
litharge about 70,000, and plants of the best and newest kind, able to turn 
out more than 70,000 tons yearly, could be put up at a cost of less than $5 
000,000. The works in existence have an established business and trade 
which is worth somethiug, and an organized force of competent men. But 
nobody would have thought the whole of them wortha quarter of $83,000, 
000, if the thing had not been called a Trust.—N. Y. Tribune. ai 





Le Progrés de Valleyfield, a Province of Quebec paper, is quoted in the 
Toronto Mail as saying that at present there are 1,200,000 French in Que- 
bec, @ million in the United States, 125,000 in Ontario, 200,000 in the Mari- 
time Provinces, and 20,000 in Manitoba and the Territories, including the 
half-breeds. With proper care “ we ought some day to hold the balance of 
power in the West just as we have been accustomed to hold it in the older 
Provinces.” There is no reason why, if all goes well,‘ there should not 
be within fifty years half a million or more of ours on the plains,” acting 
in codperation “ with ten or twelve millions of French-Canadians in the 
older Provinces and New England.” Indeed, “‘ by the close of the twentieth 
century, if God keeps us as we are, Manitoba and the Territories should 
contain over two millions of the thirty or forty millions of French-Cana- 
dians who will then have in keeping the destinies of North America.’’ 





The Texas negroes, according to statistics produced at the recent Waco 
convention, now own about a million acres of land, and pay taxes on $20,- 
000,000 of property. They have 2,000 churches, as many Sunday-schools 
and benevolent associations, 10 high schools, 2,500 common schools, 3,000 
teachers, and 125,000 children at school. They number 23 doctors, 25 law- 
yers, 100 merchants, “ hundreds” of farmers and stockmen, and “ several ” 
inventors. They have also 15 newspapers edited by men of their own race. 








WHY RUN ANY RISk WITH YOUR COUGH OR UOLD, Hoarseness, or in 
deed any Pulmonary or Bronchial Complaint, when a remedy safe, thor- 
ough, and so easily obtained as Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant can be had? If 
you have contracted a severe Cold, save your Lungs from the dangerous 
irritation and inflammation, which frequently brings about Consumption, by 
promptly resorting to the Expectorant; and if troubled with any Affection 
of the Throat, you will find this remedy equally effectual in affording relief 
from obstructing phlegm, and in healing the inflamed parts. 
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WooTTEN LOCOMOTIVE 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC 
INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL 
SYSTEMS. 


Every variety of Track Supplies 
Heavy Tools. 


MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


The Wharton 


Railroad Switch Company, 
125 S. Fourth St., Philad’a, Pa. 








FINANCIAL, 





The Finance Company 


of Pennsylvania 
185 and 137 S. Fourth Street, Phila. 


Capital, $5,000,000. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Transacts a general Banking Business; Negotiates 
State, Municipal, Railroad, and other Loans; Accepts 
the Transfer Agency and Registry of Stocks, and acts 
as Trustee of Mortgages of Corporations. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit in amounts to suit, 
drawing interest at rates varying with length of time. 
Also allows interest on daily balances of active ac- 
counts subject to check. 


Issues Bills of Exchange on Baring Bros. & Co., 
London; Hope & Co., Amsterdam; Heine et Cie., 
Paris; also on Frankfort, Berlin, Naples, ete. 

DIRECTORS. 
Wharton Barker, Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
John H. Converse, T. Morris Perot, 
Geo. DeB. Keim, Geo. W. Blabon, 
James Dougherty, Philip C. Garrett, 
Simon B. Fleisher, Isaac R. Childs, 

Isaac Hough. 


WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL STURGIS HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 


Tse INVESTMENT CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check, 
or on Certificates. 

Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms, and Individuals solicited. 

Buysand Sells Bills of Exch , dra’ on Baring 

ros. & 





B Co., London ; Perier res et Cie, Paris; 
Mendelssohn & Co., Berlin, etc. 
Issues Baring Bros. & Co.’s Circular Letters of Credit 


for travelers, available in all parts of the world. 
Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, cte. 
Undertakes the Registration and Transfer of Stocks 
and Bonds; Payment and Collection of Dividends, 
Coupons, and Interest ; also acts as General Financial 
Agent for Individuals, Municipalities, Railroads, and 


other Corporations. 
Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE 8S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON MCMICHAEL) T. WISTAR BROWN, 





WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED. 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 











INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 


MANUFACTURERS. 





SECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB- 
BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, 
IN ITS 
MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 


825-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Charter Perpetual. 

CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $2,000,000, 
SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descri 
tion, includ: BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 

SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE 
AND HALL TIME LOCKS. 

The Suapery. also RENTS SAFES INSIDE 1TS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices bow from 


A 
to , &CCO! to size. Rooms and desks adjoin- 
ing vaults provided for safe-renters. 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


EST. 
oe COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 


ate 

The Company act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and ARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the 
COURTS, CORPORATIONS and INDIVIDUALS, and 
ACTS AS AGENT FOR THE REGISTRATION AND 
TRANSFER OF LOANS AND STOCKS OF CORPOR- 
ATIONS, and in the Payment of Coupons or Registered 
Interest or Dividends. It furnishes LETTERS OF 
CREDIT Available for Traveling Purposes in all parts 


of Europe. 

ALL. TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsibie for its 
trust ob ry ieee. 

‘ WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 
— and vaults lighted by Edison Electric 
t. , 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 


Trust Department. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 
R. L. WRIGHT. JR., Assistant Secretary. 
G. 8. CLARK, Safe Superintendent. 


DIRECTORS. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, JOHN B. GEsT, 
EDWARD W. CLARKE, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
GEORGE F, TYLER, THOMAS DRAKE, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Taomas McKR&AN, 
WILLIAM H. MERRICK, C. A. GRIscom, 


JOHN C. BULLITT. 








Established 1847. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 
CAR WHEEL WORKS 


CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS, with or 
without AXLEs, for every kind of Railway and Tram- 
way service. CasTINes, chilled or not chilled. 

















Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL, 





WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 8. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA. 





THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 


Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 








SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 


Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 








